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PREFACE 


Tices K essays are notes taken clown during a 
sliort but decisive span of history : the five 
years between 1935 and 1940. In those years 
the ideas of liberty, which at the end of the period 
wore to divide the world in a struggle of life and 
death, wore, left almost uncultivated. The pro- 
gressive minds were so fascinated by the icrospccts 
of the revolution in Russia that they had little 
interest loft for the fate of l-raditional liberties. In 
fact, tlccy wore incilined to look at these with con- 
tempt, to cor|)idor them as ineffectual and hollow 
phrases as com pared with the solid realities of the 
coming social revolution. The most 'enterprising 
and generous minds of the period looked at Indivi- 
dualism with suspicion, as at a screen sheltering 
vested interests against fundamental change on 
collectivist lines. Attempts to protect liberty 
against (lolloctivism wore met with scorn and 
derision by the intellectual advance guard of the 
time. Progress had become antagonistic to liberty, 
disregarding its claims, and bitterly exposing its 
limitations to contempt and ridicule. 

Only now that the peril of freedom has become 
deadly has its value again been recognized; the 



progressives who made light of it boforo have now 
joined the masses who rallicci to its dofenoo. Hut 
the consequences of the tragic separation of progress 
and liberty aro yet with ua. 'I’ho cause of freedom 
has yet to roly on popular tradition and pai riotism ; 
it lacks the dynamic, the vital, pronuso of a groat 
future of social redress; it lacks a coherent phil- 
osophy oomprohonding the acute contemporary 
experience of the collectivist rovolutitms in the East : 
of the evils of unemployment and poverty in the 
West, But no one can lejul the peoples of this 
planet who does not lead tliom to jirogress; and 
Liberty, therefore, cannot bo savetl unless it again 
becomes a progressive id<xi. 'I'hoBO who have 
returned to its defence must now give it all their 
hearts and their gifted minds, to make it again a 
conquering faith. Only this can banish the anxiety 
of the struggle and make its suffering endurable; 
and only this can rally to their duties everywhere 
the forces of humanity which rightly owe allegiance 
to the cause of Liberty. 

Looking back on these essays with this in mind, 
I am of course aware of their insignificance. Bub 
I know that they were at the time of their publica- 
tion heard by some friends as one of the few stray 
voioes opposing the prevailing progressive otaeBsions. 
They may be to-day of use to some who wish to 
ifOttaoe their steps and re-examine the course they 
hate pursued. Therefore I decided to re-pnlWish 
IhsSA., as dobuxnents of the time— -without 



Mr, Colin Clark has given a detailed criticism 
of parts of my essay “ U.S.S.R. Economics, etc.,” 
in a little book which appeared last year (.4 
Critique of Russian Statistics, 1939). However, after 
careful analysis of Mr. Clark’s points which I had 
an opportunity to discuss with him by correspond- 
ence, I feel now that his re-examination of my work 
leads mainly to a confirmation of its principal results. 
I have preferred, therefore, not to correct, but only 
to point out, such mistakes as Mr. Clark has noted, 
and to discuss in detail only one point of his 
criticism, in which I do xmt quite agree with him. 
My thanks are due to the “ Manchester School ” for 
permission to reprint the first, third and fourth of 
those essays; the second, “Collectivist Planning,” 
was given as a lecture to the South I’laeo Etliical 
Society itv April, 1040. 

To the friends who helped mo I send, by this little 
book, a message of thanks. 


Manchester, June 3, 1940. 
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jumn\s AND DirriD8 or soienoe (im^) 

Tim fontonlion i« kuuhiI tiiiiul in n of dogroo; 
only it in tv inislidii' lo tint' ilic tihviotimioKH of thm ponition 
to onst (Ittnhi. on tin' liiglmr dogrt'OH.— Iti'nuirti Ikwtinqnot, 
Thm'- (’iMptn'n on t/w AVt/it/v 0 / /hr Mind. 

In tho yviars followin}? tho World Crinis of 1929-;}3 
a iDovonu'iiti grow ii[) in England, and to some 
oxionli iiIho in (ho (Fnitod S(.jit;i'H and hVanno, putting 
forward a olivim for (.ho riHH)n.si<l,orfVtioii of tho poai* 
tion of Hoionoo in (Jio light, of Marxist ])hiloao()hy. 
More reoendy. it .st'onw to mo, this movoment, while 
further givtlu-ring in hroadth, is udopt.ing a loss 
orthodox aititudo. !(■ is trying t.o win tho support 
also of uon-tSo('ialists, mainly by emphasizing that 
no rostriet.ion of the freedom of seieiuie is intended. 
Tho able and powerful treatise of TrofosHor Bernal ^ 
reproseutiH (.his attitude. While lie omphatically 
advoeatcH Socialism, he does not suggest that 
sciontista should join tho Party, but only that they 
support tho lAifudar rront (p. 404). His ruling 
passion is a. profouml resoutmont of delays in the 
aohiovomont of plenitude, health, and enlighten- 
ment, to which, he believes, soionco even now holds 
tho door open, 'fo attain those ho demands a 
reorganization of seienco on tho bisis of Marxist 
})hiloHophy. Throughout ho is guided by the doc- 
trine : “ Tho mode of production of the material 
means of life iletormines, in general, the social, 

^ TIw. A’oeW Funditm of By J. D. Bemal. 

Roufck'dgt!. I’p. xvi -j- 482. 12a. Oci. 



political, and intollectual processes of life. It is not 
the consciousness of human beings that dotorininea 
their existence, but, on the contrary, it is their social 
existence that determines their consciousness.” ^ 
He wants science to be re-organized so that it may 
consciously, and hence, in his view, more cdicioiitly, 
fulfil its social functions as outlined by Marx in this 
quotation. This, he assorts, should not intorforo 
with the freedom of science. In fact, he fuofessos 
that the very essence of science is tlio spirit of free 
inquiry (p. 410) ; that science must bo a.bIo arid 
willing to defend its theses against all comons, 
not excluding but encouraging critics of all kinds 
(p. 278) ; that we should guiird against the possible 
risk of restricting the freedom of science or liuiiting 
its imaginative possibilities (p. 2(51). 

My pm-pose in this essay is to oxainino hriolly the 
Marxist claims, and those of Professor Bernal in 
particular, for a radical reconsideration and n\~ 
adjustment of the duties of scicnco, aTid the assur- 
ances, accompanying those claims, that they will not 
impair the vital rights of science. 

SciBNOB : Pore and ArPLiEn 

The main points at issue are comprised in the 
relationship of pure and applied stuonco; f. will 
therefore deal with this relationship in some detail. 

In Marxism a distinction between pure, science, 
which seeks to find truth for its own sake, and th(5 
application of science to practical purposes is not 
admitted, because all intellectual processes are 
assumed to be equally determined by the mode of 

Karl Marx, A GtMribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy (Preface). 
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])rodu(!tion of the material means of life. The 
orthodox Marxist doctrine is con'ectly expressed by 
Dr. Ruhomann, in Appendix VII of Professor 
Bernal’s book : “ The view |)rovailing in the Soviet 
UnioJi as to the social function of science is roughly 
as follows : in tlie U.S.H.R., as in all other countries, 
science is the product of economic conditions of 
society, and its social function is to honolit tlio ruling 
classes of society.” ('J’heso classes in U.S.B.lt. are 
said to coniprise the vast majority of the people.) 
Ho continues : “ In spite of this conscious inter- 
dependence of science and industry plenty of work is 
being done in the Soviet laboratories which would in 
Western Muropo bo tonned ‘ |>urc science.’ But this 
term is net re<juirod in the U.S.S.Il., as it is mi- 
noccHsary to justify euriosity regarding the laws of 
Nature with the help of idoalistio doctrines.” 

'.rhc M.ai'xist posiliiou was made especially clear to 
ino by a talk with Bucharin in H)I{5. Ho cx])lainod 
that the distiiuftion between pure and apjdiod sciouco 
made in capitalist csouutrios was due only to the 
inner conflict of a typo of society winch deprived 
scientists of the consciousness of their social functions, 
thus ci'oating in them the illusion of pure science. 
Accordingly, Bucharin vsaid, the distinction between 
pure and applied soionco was inapplicable in the 
U.B.IS.R. In his view tliis implied no limitation on 
the freedom of research ; scientists could follow their 
intorosts freely in the U.S.S.E., but owing to the 
complete internal harmony of )Sooiaiist society they 
would, in actual fact, inevitably bo led to linos of 
research which would benefit the current Mve Years’ 
Plan. And accordingly comprehensive planning of 
aU research was to be regarded merely as a conscious 
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confirmation of the pre-existing harmony of scientific 
and social aims. 

Before discussing the position of Professor Bernal, 
which, although perhaps less intransigent in form 
than these orthodox Marxist statements, docs not 
differ from them in effect, I will try to restate in some 
detail the liberal view — ^widely held, I believe — 
concerning the distinction between pure and applied 
science, and concerning the relation of science and 
society. To the Liberal science represents in the 
first place a body of valid ideas. Tlie origin of their 
validity can be observed most clearly in the major 
branches of science, such as mathenraties, pliy.sic.s, 
chemistry, biology. Each now addition to those 
branches is the product of a continued application of 
certain methods of thought and observation which 
are characteristic of the branch in question. The 
results obtained are incorporated into aoooptod 
knowledge only after they have passed the standard 
tests of recognized experts. Thus tlio uiothods by 
which a branch of science makes its now accpiisitions 
ensure its own standards of validity. The raothods 
of science also ensure that every new addition to 
knowledge should enlarge the organism of ideas to 
which it accedes. New findings, oven though valid, 
are not considered interesting to science unless they 
are related to some of the fundamental ideas which 
govern its various branches, and can be shown to 
confirm, expand, or modify to some extent these 
guiding principles. It is, in fact, precisely in this 
sense that the liberal regards science as a body 
of valid ideas. Science consists of autonomous 
branches, ruled by their several systems of ideas; 
each of these is continuously producing now minor 
4 



propositions suitable for scientific verification; and 
by these verifications they are being steadily 
strengthened and revised, in order to approximate 
more and more closely to truth. 

Nothing has proved as permanent as these systems 
of science. Waves of civilization have come and 
gone over Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Europe, and 
while their creeds and laws, and often even their 
crafts, may have been forgotten, their contributions 
to systematic science have been preserved. It seems 
that an ordered framework of ideas in which each 
single part is borne out by the cohesion of the whole 
has a supremo attraction for the human mind. 
Struggling for a foothold in a shifting world, the 
mind clings persistently to these rare structures of 
sound and consistent ideas. It is in these structures, 
accordingly, that all scientific interest resides. No 
unconnected single fact, however momentous it 
may be, possesses any scientific interest. His own 
birth, his future death, the existence of the Universe, 
are supremo facts in a man’s life; yet since they 
cannot be related scientifically to other data, they do 
not interest man as a scientist. This is not to say that 
the intrinsic interest of events is lost on the scientific 
mind. The more important an event is in itself, the 
more interesting is it to deal with scientifically. 
This is equally true whether the interest in the sub- 
ject-matter is mainly contemplative or mainly 
practical. In fact, these two types will be often 
found blended in a general human interest, reflecting 
the essential connection of man’s interest in the 
contemplation of his own nature and of his position 
in the Universe with his urge to dominate and draw 
profit from his surroundings. 
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But it is ossontml for the ,lji!>enil ilisiiiuiion 
betweeiv pm'e and ai>r»licd .sc'ieiieo to Ice<^|) steadily in 
mind that the dirotit iip])ca.l of a. ,stil)je(,its h(nvov('r 
strong, does never in iisolf signify seiontifie inien'st.. 
Although every nioinont of man's life (U'lumds on his 
h.n,rid1i ng of practical knowledge, yet none of this is 
science. A new-born (•hil<I sucking Iiis (ir.st meal 
makes use of practical knowledge of vital .sigtiin('a,nee, 
and so does the constructor of a skyscraper (tr the 
surgeon opening a skull ; ye.t none of this is s(!iene{\ 
No amount of ingenuity, be it (!on.s<nouH or inst inc- 
tive, employed in the process (d‘ handling knowh'ifgt^ 
in these ways, can make it iiit.<) sci(niee. In Hn't, 
so long as knowledge is merely view(‘.d in its i)ra(!t ieal 
context, it can gain no seient,i(ic hit.oreHl.; and it 
acqiiires such interest only if and when its reiut ions 
to one of the great schomes of ideas govei'iiing some 
branch of science can bo clearly (leinonsti*al.('d. 'I’ho 
scientific interest of such a domonstratiorj eonsists 
entirely in the disclosure of the tlu'-ondieid signifi- 
cance of the knowledge in question ; buti tlu^ praid.ical 
value of the subject need not ho forgotten in tins 
process; its recollection will, on the cmitrary, <(uito 
justifiably enhance the intorosb in its ae.ientifio 
investigation. 

Some kinds of practical knowledge are almost 
entirely empirical, wliilo other kinds ai*o more 
rational. The ancient crafts, such ns boor-browing 
and pottery, depended purely on experiment, while 
cases of reasoned industrial procedure arc found 
rather among modern manufacturers in industries 
such as electrical and mechanical engineering and 
in the production of chemicals. Medical healing is 
even to-day almost entirely empirical, while surgery 
6 



is mostly rational. The difference between these 
two kinds of practice (which jointly play a part in 
varying proportions in all technical processes) clearly 
consists in their relation to extraneous experience. 
The empirical solution of a practical problem is 
mere guesswork, and its finding therefore ' con- 
stitutes a new discovery. The rational solution, on 
the other hand, makes use of previous experience to 
devise a new contrivance : its finding marks an 
invention in the modem sense of the word. 

The experience on which the rational solutions of 
practical problems arc based is, of coui-so, mostly 
drawn from everyday life, or else from scientific 
knowledge which is so ancient as to have become 
almost generally known. But some in ventions draw 
also on experience gained by scientific investigations 
dating from modern times — say, of tho lost few 
centuries— whicli is not yet tauglit in all schools. 
This typo of work is done by scientifically trained 
inventors, who in tho past fifty years have become 
responsible for an increasing part (tho extent of 
which is customarily exaggerated) of the innovations 
in industrial practice. This is called the application 
of science to industry; and hence comes tho term 
“ applied science ” in contrast to which scmice is 
then styled “ pure science.” 

The o.vistonco of far-roaching mutual interactions 
between science and practical knowledge, and, in 
particular, between science and “ applied science,” 
should now be clear. The discoveries made by the 
empirical crafts often prove later to be interesting 
objects of scientific investigation (“ stimulation of 
science by industry ”) ; and, on the other hand, 
knowledge gained and stored up by science is widely 
B 7 



used by the modern inventor to contrive now pro- 
cesses and new apparatus (“ application of scion oc to 
industry ”). But it should also be clear from our 
description of science as an organism of ideas that 
scientific research, which is the growth of the organ- 
ism, cannot be deflected from its internal necessities 
by the prospects of tiseful apjfiications — ^any more 
than the empirical search for a practical advantogo 
can turn aside to consider what interest aoienco 
might tahe in the result. 

It is curious tliat tho existence of common date, 
forming part of science as well as of industrial 
practice, should constantly load to tho s^lggostion 
that the progress of science and industry shouhl bo 
organized jointly, although tho absurdity of liarnoss- 
ing together other pairs of occupations on such 
grounds would appear obvious, l^’or example, the 
boring of mines and the excavation of railway tunnels 
both involve similar operations. Can they bo oom- 
bined ? While tracing a tunnel can we bo guided by 
the possibilities of using it as a mine ? Or can wo, 
while boring for minerals, give preference to places in 
which perhaps tuimels might bo built later ? Obvi- 
ously not, because, generally spealdng, while wo arc 
guided by the immediate considerations arising from 
one pattern of thought, we cannot give attention to 
the part which our object may perhaps play in a 
second entirely different pattern. 

Reluctance to apoept this fact, leading to attempts 
to direct research towards results of possible practical 
applicability, cannot lead to a growth of science 
which is of much value. A consistent policy con- 
ducted on these lines would actually stop the 
development of science altogether, turning, in effect, 



the efforts now dovotod to scncntific. research into 
attempts to discover empirical solutions for practical 
problems. If a lino of com[)roinisc were chosen, 
leaving science “ half fivci,” the result is likely to bo 
the stimulation of coinpai-ativoly m(;agrc investiga- 
tions similar to those that ii.re ca lled forth nowadays 
by the large cndownientw given to special fields — as 
in the ease of cancer research, f donbt whether 
those endowments have pi-oinoted to any consider- 
able extent the scjicntilic understanding or oven the 
treatment of cancer, siniic the main jirogross (!on- 
corning botli has been achieved in principle by 
workers outside the domain of tnincer endowments. 
This conld not bo otherwise, because “ cancer 
research ” does not foi-m a braiicili of science based 
on a si)cci{ic system of ideas. l<''or all its practical 
interest, knowledge of eaneer can advance only if 
and when the progi’ess of physiology, biochemistry, 
cytology, and other branches of science, throws from 
time to time new light on one or other of its aspects — 
a process wliich cannot Iw appreciably hastened by 
the endowment of rosoare.h on cancer. Moreover, 
all such progress is wholly derived from the freedom 
of the systematic branches of acienoo to pursue 
their own specific scientific aims. If a policy of 
endowing research for practical aims were universally 
adopted, such bonolit m any particular practical 
task now derives from the general progress of 
aoienno would bo altogether olitninated. Science 
would immediately come to a standstill and its 
practical applic^ations would gradually become 
exhausted. 

Hence the jiosition assigned by Liberalism to 
science in society is this. Society cultivates science 
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as an organism of ideas which powerfiilly atfraots 
the minds of intelligent people. Science as a whole, 
as weU as the various branches of science, are valued 
for two combined reasons — the intrinsic appeal of 
the subject-matter and the power of the theoretical 
interpretation. Society cultivates science also in 
order to increase the store of knowledge available 
for practical application. Whichever of these 
motives prevails, the resulting endovvinent shouUl 
always be given freely for science to pur, sue its own 
aim — ^namely, the further development of its stwoval 
branches. 

To the Liberal tliis position of science in socsiety 
is a significant example of the priiU!i])lo,s of liberty. 
Science, munificently showering gifts ou all men 
when allowed freely to pmsuo its own spiritual aims, 
but collapsing into barren torpor if rocpiired to servo 
the needs of society, makes a powoiful argument for 
liberty. The argument can readily bo o.xtoiulo<l to 
other systems of ideas wliich possess independent 
existence, forming systems of consi-stoiit ideas whitih 
can grow only in accordance with their own funda- 
mental principles — mean the whole spiriliual 
realm of truth, justice, humaneness, beauty, and its 
organization in the forms of laws, politic.^, moral 
customs, arts, religion. The same reasons which 
cause science to be paralysed by any imposition of 
secular authority make all the wealth of this realm 
turn to dust the moment it is made subject to the 
demands of the State. 

The Marxist doctrine of social determinism and the 
kindred teachings of Fascism, claiming that thought 
is the product of society and ought therefore to 
serve the State, remove all ground on which to oon- 
10 



solidate an authority to which man could justifiably 
appeal against the commands of the State. If on 
the other hand it is admitted that the realm of 
thought {)08scsses its own life, then freedom is not 
only made possible, but its institution becomes a 
social necessity. Freedom is made posdble by this 
doctrine because it implies that truth, justice, 
humaneness will stand above society, and hence the 
institutions which exist to cultivate these ideals, 
such as the Press, the law, the religions, will be 
safely established and available to roeeivo com- 
plaints of all men against the State and, if need 
bo, to oppose it. Freedom also becomes necessary 
because the State (taimot maintain and augment the 
sphere of thought, which can live only in ])ursuit 
of its own intcrtiiil necessities, unless it refrains from 
all attempts to doininatc it and further umlertakos 
to ju'otcot all men and women who would devote 
thomselvos to the service of thought from iutcr- 
forence by their fellow-citizens, private or oilieial — 
whether promptc<i by prejudice or guided by 
enlightened plans. 

The position of science in socacty is thus seen to be 
merely a special feature of the position of thought in 
society. Its consideration is so itnportant because 
it strikingly points to the general fact that society 
must cultivate thouglit and not attomjit to dominate 
it — ^for fear of seeing it drowned in the morass of 
some eternally stagnant orthodoxy — and also be- 
cause it shows how society, in order to perform this 
spiritual duty, must grant to its citizens freedom to 
devote themsolves to the sphere of ideas and must 
secure them the right to appeal from its ohrn com- 
mands to the superior judgment of this realm. 
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Such principles concerning the relation of science 
and society are, of course, familiar to Professor 
Bernal. In his chapter on “TJie Ideal of Pure 
Science ” he presents them in a superb ({notation 
from Thomas Henry Huxley, the greater part of 
which I reproduce here : — 


“ In fact the history of {physical soionee teaches 
(and we cannot too carefully take the lesson to 
heart) that the practical advantages, attainable 
through its agency, never have been, and luwcr 
will be, sufficiently attractive to men ins])ire(l 
by the inborn genius of the interpreter of 
Nature, to give them courage to undergo the 
toils and make the sacrifices which, that (tailing 
required from its votaries. That which stirs 
their pulses is the love of knowledge and the 
joy of discovery of the causes of things sung by 
the old poet — the supreme delight of oxtonding 
the realm of law and order ever farther towards 
the xmattainablo goals of the infinitely girat 
and the infinitely small, between whioh onr 
little race of life is rmi. In tho coiirso of this 
work, the physical philosopher, sometimes 
intentionally, much more often unintentionally, 
lights upon something which proves to bo of 
practical value. Great is the rejoicing of those 
who are benefited thereby; and, for tho 
moment, science is tho Diana of all tho crafts- 
men. But, even while the cries of jubilation 
resoTuid and this flotsam and jetsam of tho tide 
of investigation is being turned into the wages 
of workmen and the wealth of capitalists, tho 
crest of the wave of scientific investigation is 
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far away on its course over the illimitable 
oceans of the unknown. 

“ Thus, without for a moment ))retending to 
despise the practical results of the improvement 
of natural knowledge, and its beneficial in- 
fluence on material civilization, it might, I 
think, be admitted that the great ideas, some of 
which I have indicated, and the ethical spirit 
which I have endeavoured to sketch, in the 
few moments which remained at my disposal, 
constitute the real and permanent significance 
of natural knowledge.” 

To which Professor Bernal adds the comment : — 

“In another sense the ideal of pure science 
was a fonn of snobbery, a sign of the scientist 
aping the don and the gentleman. An applied 
scientist must needs appear somewhat of a 
tradesman; he risked losing his amateur 
status. By insisting on sciciujo for its own sake 
the pm’o scientist repudiated the sordid material 
foundation on which his work is based.” 

And discussing the ideal of pure science further, he 
finds that it makes science into a mere pastime like 
cross-word puzzles (p. 07), a game, which can give 
no full satisfaction for a life work. For such satis- 
faction “ men require that what they do has social 
importance as well ” ; the more so since “ whatever 
the scientists themselves may thinlc there is no 
economic system which is willing to pay scientists 
just to amuse themselves.” 

Professor Bernal does not, of course, deny that itx 
actual fact pure science exists as distinct from 
applied science. His book is full of most illuminating 



information and discussion on this subject. Ercn 
in his own plans outlined in tlio chapter on “ Tho 
Re-organization of Research ” lie rcciognizcs that 
“ the old sciences . . . like astronomy and clunuistry 
have accumulated centui'ics of autoiioinous tradi- 
tion; they have whole sections whic.h arc ae[)arato 
both from technical theory and from tccilmical 
practice and develop to a considerable extent 
according to their own internal necessities ” (p. 280). 
But the recognition is only do fuck), not de jure.; 
on the same page, when outlining sciontiiie orgaiiiza- 
tions, we read that their first stage “ will be occupied 
mainly with what has been called pure, but Hhould 
more accurately be called sophisticated, s('iotu*e.” 

Scornfully tho Marxist rejccsts iiero any ttlaiin of 
science to be pursued mci-cly for tbo sake of dis- 
covering truth. Although it is rc<!Ogni/.od that tho 
desire to discover and to understand tho o.xtornal 
world is at present a motive to sciontific endeavour, 
and though such a motive is even approved of as 
part of the disposition of tho socially minded 
scientist of the future (pp. 97 and 273), it is thought 
absurd that any economic system would pay a 
scientist just to search for truth. 

One is tempted to return tho charge of snobbisni : 
We scientists who know so well the delight of study, 
the excitement at the dawn of understanding, the 
profound satisfaction in mastering thought; we 
whose daily work is stirred by such emotions; we 
citizens of a scientific world solely concerned with 
work of this character; should we deny that other 
people than ourselves are also capable of enjoying 
the study and understanding of truth, the spootaole 
of its progress through discovery ? That they can 



feel sufficiently moved by their desire for enlighten- 
ment, by their admiration of science, to pay a 
fractional part of their incomes, amounting on the 
average to a farthing in the pound, in order to secure 
the continuation of research ? Surely scientists caixnot 
assume that they form a race apart governed tlirough- 
out by motives wliich are quite absent in other 
human beings ! 

And yet this is precisely what the scornful rejection 
of the ideal of pure science by Marxists amounts to. 

Curiously enough, Professor Bernal does not fail 
to point out that tlio groat scientific controversies of 
the nineteenth century, such as that of evolution, 
wein fought out in tho field of ideas (p. 29). Nor 
would bo deny, I am sure, tho earlier great struggles 
between Church and Science in tho sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries ; and that all 
through tho centuries from tho llouaissanoo otiwards, 
a wide general public wius passionately concerned 
with these struggles (pp. 89 ami 328). He also 
admits that iu modern Jb-itain there is a considerable 
popular interest in science (p. 87), and indicates 
that this interest is strongly directed towards con- 
templating tho marvellous working of the univei'se, 
trying to extend the mind, as T. H. Huxley says, 
“ towards the infinitely largo and infinitely small ” — 
but ho treats such manifestations of popular scientific 
interest with contempt (pp. 87, 89, 229, 306). In- 
stead of “ meditating on tho mysteries of the uni- 
verse ” people should road books in which " science 
is related to common human needs and aspirations,” 
and for this ho rcoommonds repeatedly and 
emphatically (pp. 260, 300) the books of L. Hogbon, 
in particular his iScience for tM OiHzen. 
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Tliie recoraraenrlotion provi<l(',H an opportunity 
to aclmowloclge the weightier nature of ProfeHsor 
BeTOal’a book coinptii'ed with iho wj'ii-iiigs of Ib’o- 
feasor Hogbcn, which i)eloiig to the saitie inovcnu'tit 
of thouglit. But in this particular conncctiou 
Hogben’s outlook would suit Borniil’a (iontontion. 
The idea repeatedly implied in the Ciliz&n., 

that certain discoveries wore made “ to uioixsurc ” 
to satisfy cortaiii at)eial needs, is certainly the most 
radical attempt to extijiguiwli all interest in the 
object of scientific discovery — ^^vhi(!h is liut existence 
of certain laws of Nature. Who could, iiuloctl, stay 
to ponder on the universe when he is told that the 
position of the earth as the centre of the univorso 
was abandoned only when (dockmakcu’s fouixl that 
they had to shorten their pendulums if exporting 
clocks to the tropics ? ’ May we not ovum a,l)and()n 
again, now that wo all cany watt'hos, the sophisticated 
idea of the eai-tli going round the sun— as a useless 
meditation on the universe ? 

SciENOB OeGANIZE 1> TO PltOMOTK WETiFAllE 

But what is the purpose of al I this trend of thought ? 
The ironical belittling of the motive of sciontio, the 
implied denial of a popultur interest in knowledge for 
its own sake, the annoyance at the sight of its 
manifestations, the attempts to divert it into purely 
utilitarian channels — are all those professed only tc) 
fulfil the doctrine that “ the modes of production 

1 « From the laaidtnan’H point of view the earth I'cmaineU 
at, rest till it was discovewd that pendulum cloeks lt»w time 
if taken to places near the equator. After the invention 
of Huyghens the earth’s axial motion was a socially nwtes- 
sary foundation for the colonial export of pendulum 
clocks.” — Sdenoejor the CiHsen, p. 232. 
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determine the intellectual processes of life ” ? Not 
altogether. The major force behind this attitude 
is the passionate desii'o to put science into the 
consciously organized service of humaii welfare. It 
is the demand for this adjustment of science to its 
social function which dominates the book and which 
precludes the acceptance of science for its own sake. 
To illustrate this wo may quote this emphatic 
passage which refers to the reciprocal stimulation of 
science and industry : — 

“ This double ju’occss has indeed been taking 
place throughout the whole of the history of 
science. What has happened now is that wo 
arc just beginning to bo aware of it and could 
replace the clumsy and ctisual adaptation of the 
structure of scacnco to this double flow by a 
more consciously thought out scheme of what 
may ho called a. vertical organization of seioncc. 
To a certain o.\;t.cnt this has ahmdy been done 
in tlio Soviet Union. Indeed, the idea derives 
directly from Marxist thought, and is so obvious 
and true that the difficulty is not to justify it 
but to explain why people never saw it ” (p. 279). 

The institutions to which Professor Bernal wishes 
to entrust this now direction of science are similar 
to those in o.xistcnco to-day, but they would assume 
new tasks. The academies would plan the fields of 
science in which research is to be conducted, seeking 
in consultation with industrialists to adjust science 
to its social functions. Though it is repeatedly 
stated that this schemo can become fully effective 
only under Socialism, it is implied that a start 
could be made before this state is achieved. 
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Howeyer, all the brilliant and instructive pages of 
the book have no answer to the question : how 
should the progress of science be directed in order 
that it may benefit human welfare ? The process 
remains mysterious up to the end. On p. 415 wo 
read the emphatic statement : Science will come 
to be recognized as the chief factor in fundamental 
social change. . . , Science should provide a con- 
tinuous series of unpredictable radical changes m 
the techniques [of the economic and social system].’^ 
But a moment later ; “ Whether these changes lit 
in or fail to fit in with human a»nd social needs is the 
measure of how far science has been adjusted to its 
social functions.” It is difficult enougli to see how 
society can do anything to adjust what is admittedly 
unpredictable, to the service of its welfare. But 
stiU it might do its best, as Professor Bernal suggests, 
by favouring certain directions of research which are 
thought likely to produce the unpredictable. But 
the major question is still there. How can science, 
if it has to submit to adjustment of its social function 
at the hands of society, maintain its essence, the 
spirit of free inquiry ? 

Let us put the case concretely. It is generally 
accepted that in the last forty years physics has 
advanced on a scale which is unsurpassed in any 
previous period of similar length. This advance 
has, no doubt, enlarged the outlook of industrial 
physicists and has in many unspeoifiable ways 
assisted them in their inventive tasks. But it seems 
to me that the only invention which may be said 
to have arisen directly from this era of discovories 
is the electric discharge lamp which is now coming 
into use for the illumination of roads. Now the 
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theory which has been utilized for this invention 
was built up between 1900 and 1912 in a series of 
giant strokes by Planck, Einstein, Rutherford, and 
Bohr. Suppose, then, that “ the socialized, in- 
tegrated, scientitle world organizatioTr,” the coming 
of which is prophesied by Professor Bernal (p. 409), 
had existed in 1 900, with its “ unified and co- 
ordinated, and, above all, conscious control of the 
whole of social life.” How would this organization 
liavo “ adjusted ” the inclination of Planck, Einstein, 
RutJicrford, and Bohr to discover the atomic theory 
to the incimscd need for street lighting which was to 
arise twenty years later in connection with the popu- 
lar use of motor-cars, undreamed of in 1 900 ? Would 
seicutillc world control have foreseen not merely this 
future need but also the fact that it niiglit bo satis- 
fied by a dischaj'go himp based on the discoveries 
which wore about to be made'? And then the 
cru(iial question : Supposing Iho likely case that the 
scientific world control hn’s had not performed this 
miracle of foresight, would they then have had to 
reduce tlieir support of the investigations which 
were loading to the discovery of atomic structure ? 

I think Professor Bernal will agree with ploasui’o 
that there is no scientist who would answer this last 
question in the affirmative. But then it would he 
admitted that Scientific World Control could do 
nothing hotter than public authorities do to-day-— 
lending support to scientists of recognized ability 
to extend in any way that they think fit, ever further, 
T. H. Huxley’s " realm of law aud order.” And 
tliis would amount to the complete abandoning of 
the planning of science for social purposes, and of the 
Marxist philosophy of science. 
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Truth or Piw)1’A(ianj>a i 

The fact that tlie main point wliich I’rofcKsor 
Bernal raises is not once critically faced by him is 
characteristic of a propagandist attitude iw which 
Marxist thinkers of the highest intellectual and 
moral qualifications succumb througli their disbelief 
in the power of truth and their rejection of our duty 
to serve it for its own sake, which arc taught by their 
philosophy. I will now show how this attitude, 
believing itself justified by a passion for human 
welfare in overriding tlic most elementary intellectual 
scruples, leads, in sjuto of all the accompanying 
protestations of loyalty to freedom of thought, 
inexorably to the result which its philosophy implies 
— namely, the approval of merciless miiprcssion of 
intellectual liberty, if only it is jjorpotratod in purauit 
of approved political aims. 

Throughout the book capitalist institutions aro 
relentlessly criticized. Fascism is violently exposed. 
Soviet Russia is constantly held up as an example to 
be followed. Any schoolboy knows that such com- 
parisons are useless unless they include a discussion 
as to how fax any particular evil of Capitalism or of 
Fascism is also present in the U.S.S.R. Another 
elementary rule of reasoning is to examino what 
possible disadvantages may have amen in the 
TJ.S.S.E. in connection with the elimination of the evil 
under consideration. The complete omission of these 
simplest precautions is a characteristic of propaganda. 

We are told at length how under Capitalism 
scientists axe induced to conform with the general 
views prevailing in the State (p. 388), and that they 
might even feel unable to refuse assistance in war 
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work for foar of losing their jobs (p. 3S7). That in 
psychology and the social sciences studies are greatly 
hindered by the fact that they “ may bo banned as 
tendentious, if they seem to imply tliat the world 
may be run in a different way ” (p. 342) ; that teach- 
ing often sliows a definite bias in favour of certain 
orthodox views, sometimes taking up the subtle 
form of proteneo of a strictly scientific attitude 
(p. 259). All those things haiipon under Capitalism. 

It is then vigorously emphasized that conditions 
under Fascism are infinitely worse. Here scientists 
who think for themselves outside their own fields 
are exposed to “ sanctions ” (p. 403). Social 
sciences are so grossly distorted as to be removed 
from seiontific study altogether (]). 259), and psycho- 
logy is in a similar [wisition (R. A. Brady, quoted on 
p. 233). It is also particuhirly noted that “ Italian 
scientists have been largely cut o(T from thoir follow 
scientists abroad, partly on account of political 
unreliability and partly from lack of moans to 
travel ” (p. 211). 

In the U.S.S.R., on the other hand, to which 
constant reference is made, as to the only example 
of the application of Marxism in practice, Professor 
Bernal finds nothing to criticize. Actually soiontifio 
thought is, I believe, nowhere oppressed so compre- 
hensively as in the U.R.S.R., and this is due precisely 
to the fact that the thrust of violence is guided here 
by Marxism, which is a more intelligent and more 
complete philosophy of oppression than is either 
Italian or German Fascism. I will briefly outline 
the position. 

The U.S.S.R. is the only country in the world which 
is dominated by an elaborate orthodoxy. The 
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writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin are all 
above criticism. Not only can mono of their views 
be called into question, but any criticnsm of any 
detail of the enormous volume of publicatioiis by 
these authors, covering almost all conceivable 
subjects, would be considered as a tsouutor-rovolu- 
tionary act, punishable by death. The imposition 
I of Marxism includes the compulsory acceptance of 
all writers approved by Marx or Engels ; on these 
grounds authors as widely varied as E]ncurus, 
Darwin, and Balzac are above efitieisin. ''I’ho lirst 
because he was favourably discussed in Marx’s 
doctoral dissertatioji, tho last beoatise Marx praised 
him in his jnivato covrespondciu'-e. This rcforonco 
of Marx to Balzac has actually become tho founda- 
tion of the literary doctrine of “ Socdalist Ilealism ” 
now enforced in the XJ.S.S.Tl. “ Stxsialist lloalistn,” 
“ Soviet classicism,” are examjdos of modern Marxist 
doctrines, which arc proclaimed from time to time 
by the party authorities. They are compulsory. 

Up till 1932 tho Communist way of discussing any 
theoretical problem of science, onginccriug, art, or 
society was to seek for a text in tho then authorita- 
tive writings and Party lines which would apply to 
the case. In important questions tho I'arty might 
intervene, giving a final decision absolutely binding 
to everyone. 

The most important now scientific periodical of 
the U.S.S.B., which was started early in 1932 
{Zeitsehrifi fur Physik der Sovjetunion), contains an 
editorial preface naentioning the application of 
Dialectical Materialism to physics as one of tho 
purposes of the new journal. Not one in a hundred 
physicists believed in this nonsense, but np one could 
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dare to contradict the statement publicly. A few 
months later the Party decided against the continued 
application in detail of Dialectical Materialism to the 
exact sciences. A number of essays wore then 
exposed to ridicule by the Party organs. ' I quote a 
few of their titles from an accoxint by Sydney and 
Beatrice Webb : ^ Marxism and Surgery, The 
Dialectics of Graded Stool, 'J'ho Dialectics of an 
Internal Combustion Motoi*. A Jovrnal for Marxist- 
Leninist Natvml Beiewe. was published regularly, 
cultivating such branches of knowledge. Not before 
this lunacy was eventually abolished by the Party 
in the fifteenth year of the revolution could any 
scientist of the U.S.S. R. raise his voice against it.® 

Dialectical Materialism remains, of course, beyond 
criticism in the U.S.S. R. This phiIoso]diy, which 
most scientists do not believe to have mucih more sense 
in its general form than in the above quoted special 
applications which were current until 1932, is still 
being thrust down the throat of Soviet scientists, 
who must not contradict. A report, couched in 
scholastic terms referring to the Soviet orthodoxy, 
of a discussion on a problem of genetics, which was 
conducted at the end of 1 930 in the Lenin Academy 
of Natural Sciences, appeared in ’Nature (1937) 140, 
p. 296. 

By a decree of the Communist Party dated July 4, 
1936, the ajrplication of Binet-Simon intelligence 
tests to chilton was declared as a counter-revolu- 

^ S. and B. Wobb. Soviet Communism : A New Cimliaa- 
tion, p. 1000. 

* A lono exception was made in favour of tho famous 
Ivan P. Pavlov who was free at least to talk as he pleased. 
Pavlov died in 1930 at tho ago of 80. During the era of 
Stalin, beginning about 1927, his activities wore naturally 
very limited by his ago. 

0 
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tionary science.^ I quote after Lady Simon from 
Moscow N&ws, Soptombor 2.‘J, 19:Ui, a few words 
illustrating the inquisitorial atmosphere of a meet- 
ing in which the educationists concerned (called 
“ pedologists ”) received this decree : “ Most signifi- 
cant was the speech of Professor (1. P. Blonsky. 
‘ I personally feel the full weight of roH[)onsibility for 
the offences of pedology,’ ho said, ‘ i know all along 
that bourgeois pedology does not accept the Mar.xist 
basis, but 1 continued using tests and measurements, 
which are a means of bolstoi’ing up the exploiting 
classes.’ ” Psycho-analysis is also banned in the 
U.S.S.R. ; in none of its institutions is its teaching 
or its practice permitted. 

Soviet scientists feel, I suppose, just wliat any 
other educated people would fool under tin’s j-egimo 
of intellectual dragooning. They are well ])aid, but 
nevertheless the Government docs not let thorn go 
abroad, believing that many of them woukl jjrofer 
not to return. When permission to travel is granted 
to a scientist, his wife is retained in Jtussia to ensure 
his return. But it appears that for luoro than two 
years now not a single Soviet scientist has been 
allowed to cross the border. The precaution is not 
unreasonable. A few years ago V. N. .Tj)atioH:, the 
best organic chemist of Russia, fled the country. 
He was followed to the United States by G. Garaow, 
the most successful Russian theoretical physicist. 
In respect of experimental physios the Soviets have 
been more fortunate. In September, 1934, they 
succeeded in capturing an eminent representative 
of this branch, Peter Kapitza, while he was staying 

^ Lady E. D. Simon. Moscow in the Making, 1937, 
p. 130. 
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in the U.S.S.R. on a holiday from Cambridge, where 
he held a professorship and had resided for many 
years. Many well-known young scientists have been 
imprisoned in the course of the last year, no one 
knows why or for how long. Their names can be 
mentioned only in a whisper. References to papers 
by such political outcasts are banned.^ 

All this is quite well known, and should have been 
discussed by Professor Bernal — as showing the 
results of the only hitherto known large-scale attempt 
to adjust science to its social functions. It would 
have tlmown light on the otherwise mysterious 
aspect of freedom in Socialism, as outlined for 
example in the emphatic stotemont on p. 381 : — 

“ The freedom of the nineteenth century was 
a seeming thing. ... In an integrated and 
conscious society this conception of freedom 
is bound to be rcj)laced by another— /reedom a$ 
the imlerstanding of necessity. Each man will 
be free in so far as ho realizes that he is taking a 
conscious and determinate part in a common 
enterprise. This kind of freedom is most 
dilKcult for us to understand and ap^wociato; 
indeed, it can only be appreciated to the full 
by living it.” 

Dragooned into the lip service of a preposterous 
orthodoxy, haixicd by the crazy suspicions of 
omnipotent officials, arbitrarily imprisoned or in con- 
stant danger of such imprisonment, the scientist in 
Soviet Russia is told, from England, that the liberty 
which he enjoys can only bo appreciated by living 
it. Since the terms of this liberty prevent him from 

^ See Modem Quarterly, 1938. Vol. 1, p. 371 footnote. 
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answering his British colleague, I have taken it upon 
me to point out the anomaly of the situation. 

Unless wo fully re-establish man’s right to pursue 
truth regardless of social interests, and xxnloss wo 
again dedicate ourselves to the duty of this pursuit, 
such anomalies cannot ho eliminated, but anust go 
on growing into a sulTooating tangle of fallacies; 
and presently this generation wdiich was itself — in 
the phrase of Lionel llobbins — “ boti'a.ycd beyond 
belief by those who sliouKl have been its intollcetual 
leaders ” — will lind, too late, that it has opened wide 
the pass to the barbarians. 
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COLLECTIVIST PLANNING (1940) 

The whole of Rocioty will have boeomo a sinpjlo oHico and 
a single factfOry with equality of woi'k and oqualil-y of pay. 

... wo havo a right to may with th<^ fullest eonlidenco 
that the expropriation of the (capitalists will inevitably 
result in an enormous devolopin(mt of tlu' prodiuctivo forces 
of humixn so(uoly, — Lonin, State and Ikvolution (1!)17). 

When I say wee are stopping tlio economic rc^trecat 1 do not 
want to HUgg('st that I liavo for a Tnom(mt forgotton tho 
hellishly (lilHcult conditions in which wo find ourselves. — 
Lonin, Report of the Central CmnmiUee (Marcli 1922). 

The great eollootivist powers have established them- 
selves by revolutionary forces, which, thrusting aside 
tho claims of individualist hbertios as ignoble and 
uniutelligent rudiments of the past, lioraldcd in an 
ora of ruthless efficiency. In Russia the spearhead 
of the thrust was the demand for social justice, in 
Italy and Germany it was the demand for national 
power ; but tho difference was only one of emphasis, 
the result being a nationalist Socialism on the one 
hand, and a socialist Nationalism on tho other. In 
either case a State was estabHshed which, in prin- 
ciple, assumes the complete responsibility for the 
culture and welfare of its citizens. This is totali- 
tarianism; a regime absorbing the whole life of the 
people, who live by it and live for it entirely. 

Many reject such predominance of the State yet 
admire the efficiency of collectivist methods. The 
idea of planning the whole cultural and economic life 
of a country from one centre has a profound appeal 
for the contemporary mind ; it fascinates above all 
the intelligent, the energetic, the forward looking 
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minds, and makes them contemptuous of tradition 
individualist liberty. 

Planning as opposed to aimless drifting is tl 
natural inclination of a purposeful scientilical 
trained mind. Modern engineering is an inspiratic 
to grandiose planning. The cutting of the grej 
artificial -watorways, the constructioti of model 
dams and power stations, the erection of skyscraper 
the building of huge liners — those are the oxampt 
which fashion the engineers’ a]iproaeIi to societ 
Here are groat works achieved by forethought; 
clear aim, a social good being recognized, a plan 
conceived to attain it and an authority investc 
with the powers to carry it out. Why not deal i 
this way with society as a whole ? ’riio organizatic 
of production in modern factories also affords stirrir 
examples of planned action. Hundreds of workin 
phases must fit together with clockwork precisio 
to result in a modern locomotive. The whole pre 
cess is planned in every detail by hundreds < 
separate workshop drawings. No wonder that th 
energetic man of the factory manager typo will thin 
of social reform on similar linos. 

Comprehensive, provident action appeals also t 
moral feelings. Both the unselfish servant of 
great enterprise and the leader resolutely imposin 
his authority for the sake of the public good aro d( 
dicated to noble forms of action. A unified purpos( 
which lifts the whole State to a higher plane, give 
comfort to the individual who puts his trust in ii 
and diffuses widely a sense of public duty. Thes 
moral values are prominent in war-time, in partioula 
in modern war, with its complete regimentation c 
whole peoples, and accordingly war and war pre 
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paration have been a constant source of inspiration 
for collectivism. 

The military spirit is prevalent in the Fascist 
forms of collectivist j’lanning; the Socialist form 
represented by Soviet planning has a more civilian 
outlook, being mainly inHuenced by American ideas of 
extreme mechanization and of large-scale construc- 
tion and management. But technical enthusiasm, 
as represented by Futurism, also plays a ])art in 
Fascism ; and on the other hand Lenin regarded the 
measures of rationing, commandeering, and in- 
dustrial conscription taken in the World War of 
1914-18 as pointers to Communism.^ The Five Years’ 
Flans have at all times been guided by military 
exigencies, to no loss an extent than Germany’s and 
Italy’s economic regime. 

The more ox])licit and more extreme forms of 
planning are ])rofessod by Socialism, as represented 
by the Soviet Union. Their Five Years’ Plans, in 
which every single branch of production is given its 
task by the central directing authority, have 
created a profound impression on our age, and are 
largely responsible for the popularity of planning in 
the Western countries. Less well known perhaps 
are the efforts made in Soviet Russia to plan cultural 
life and in particular the progress of Science. But 
these also are highly significant, as representing the 
fundamental claim of the Collectivist State to 
dominate all mental efforts for its own pui’poses. 
These claims have been widely reaffirmed and 

1 “ Wo have received the means and weapons from the 
capitalist State at war — the grain monopoly, the broad 
cards, and the Tinivortial labour service.” — Lenin, Can the 
Bolsheviks Retain State Power?, October, 1917 (Selected 
Works, Vol. 6, p. 269). 
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expounded in the West by Marxist scientists of 
eminent standing. 

In this essay I will first try to lay bare the exact 
moaning of planning, as demonstrated by such 
obvious cases, as, for example, the planning of a 
military action. This analysis should show that 
planning is not the only method of ordering human 
affairs, and that the alternative method is Super- 
vision, wliich is almost tho opi)Osito of planning, in 
that it ultimately relics on a multitude of individual 
initiatives which planning would subordinate to a 
central will. We will then observe tho course of 
some attempts at collectivist cultural and economdc 
planning, and will see how tho authorities, after 
having failed in tliis direction, turn to the establish- 
ment of general oppressive suf)erviHion of people’s 
lives — from which only a Liberal revolution can set 
them free again. 

Military Examples ok Plaknino 

The largest organization directed to a single 
purpose, and firmly controlling all its members, has 
at all times been the army. When at war the State 
fights for its existence, and for this purpose it 
mobilizes tho full power of its population. But tho 
distribution of arms alone bestows but little military 
power on a people. An unorganized swarm of men 
advances blindly wherever it finds no resistance, or 
else where it succeeds in overcoming it ; such an army 
is an easy prey to a skilfully operating opponent, 
who, by creating diversions, disperses its masses 
and destroys its disjointed parts, one after the other. 

The power of an army, arising from its organiza- 
tion, lies in its capacity for planned manoeuvres. 
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These are operations, executed at the orders of one 
man, the Commander-in-Chief, in which the various 
parts of the army are purposefully co-ordinated. 
The first precondition of manoeuvring an army is, 
therefore, a division into parts, eacli under a 
separate subordinate commander, each of which can 
move independently of the others, at tlie directions of 
the O.-in-C. A mancouvro is the conjunction of such 
movements. In principle, tlicn, tlie larger the 
number of sections into wliich the army is divided, 
the greater tlie complexity of tlie manoeuvres of 
which it is ca])ablo. But actually this advantage 
cannot be increased indefinitely, because a com- 
ple.\'ity, which is too groat to bo comprehended by 
one man, cannot bo utilized by its Commander; 
and an organization which tends towards such 
complexity will only cause confusion. The number 
of subdivisions wliich is found to roach the limit 
of the span controllable by one man is about five ; ^ 
in what follows wo will use this number for the 
sake of illustration. 

An army, then, of say half a million men, divided 
into five army corps, marches on the enemy. Each 
corps is given its programme by the supremo com- 
mander ; it fulfils a certain function in a movement 
conceived as a whole. Operations will, in general, 
try to fix the enemy at an awkward point, then to 
engage him fully whore ho is least prepared for it, 
and finally to throw in all reserves as a last hammer- 
blow against a vital position. All these movements 
are consistently planned and replanned — that is, 

1 For “ Span of Control ” in administration see Grai- 
cunas in Papers on tlie Science of Administration, edited by 
Luther Gulick and L. Urwick, Columbia University, 1937. 
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directed and co-ordinated — at every stage by the 
C.-in-C. The five corps form a joint instrument at 
his command, like the five lingers of a hand ; their 
joint movements, precisely timed and placed, must 
fit together according to his intentions; those move- 
ments, quite meaningless in themsolvca, may gain 
in this conjunction the supreme jiower which military 
genius can iintiart to an army. 

Wo SCO hero the essciuio of oonqu'chonaivo planning. 
A situation in which hundreds of thousands of men 
participate is redeeted in the mind of one man, the 
loader, in a few bold outlines, if ho is the right man 
tlvo picture thus drawn will fully comprise the 
essence of the available milita.ry data, tlioir complete 
joint siguiUcaiicc. Ikiscd on tliis general aspect of 
the situation the leader (ionceivos Ills ])la,n, again in 
general outline only; and from stage to stage, as the 
campaign develops, he redraws his plans in similar 
terms, always preserving a general perspective. 

It is the same in all kinds of planning ; whether it 
is the planning of a house, of a machino, of a town, or 
even of a work of art ; tho simple terms of one general 
idea which can he conceived and handled by ono man 
dominate a mass of details ; the general idea is the 
plan, the details follow from it as its execution. 

In the case which we are considering those details 
are filled in by the five corps commanders, in execu- 
tion of the several programmes assigned to them by 
the chief. Each of these undertakes to solve, in accord- 
ance with prevailing circumstances, the definite task 
committed to him. The solution is issued by them 
in the form of sub-tasks to the divisions contained in 
the army corps ; there will be four or five divisions to 
a corps. The division commanders reformulate the 
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sub-tasks assigned to tliein, in terms of tasks of the 
third order which they give to subordinate brigades. 
And thus the tasks go on branching out further, right 
down to the platoon and the private in the line. No 
stage adds anything to the original plan as conceived 
by the one man at the top, every fui’ther and further 
detail fits in to it, and has significance only as its 
execution; the plan does not change by being put 
into effect. 

The chief dhec.ts his five army corps as wholes, not 
interfering with the way in which their commanders 
execute the tasks assigned to them in his plan ; such 
interference would bo beyond his capacities, since his 
full span of mental control is engaged already by the 
co-ordination of the five units as wholes. And as 
the plan branches out vertically in the course of its 
execution each commander in his turn sees below 
him only his four or five immediate subordinates, and 
their sections as wholes, the internal arrangements of 
each sub-soction being left to the subordinate com- 
mander. Hence also reports, to be relevant to the 
superiors, mast relegate internal affairs of the 
reporting unit to the background, emphasizing only 
its position as a whole. As reports are handed on 
upwards a summary is made at each stage, sieving 
out all that is irrelevant in this sense, so that finally 
the supreme chief receives only five brief reports from 
which he forms his comprehensive view of the 
military situation. 

No authority can co-ordinate the movements of its 
subordinates, unless they obey its orders ; discipline, 
therefore, is essential to planning. Some mutual 
contacts between equals under direction of the same 
command are, of course, necessary for an intelligent 
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execution of orders; but such contacts must not 
modify the plan which they are helping to execute. 

In an organization acting according to plan there 
can be, therefore, only one channel for essential com- 
mumoations : the vertical line of authority, through 
wliioh orders travel downwards and information is 
given upwards. To the extent to which lateral com- 
munications in the horizontal plane are permitted to 
affect the movement of those receiving them, plan- 
ning is being relaxed; if lateral impulses become 
essential, planning will have ceased to take ell'ect 
and the authority above, hitherto executing a plan, 
will change into an authority responsible for super- 
visory functions, as dcscribotl in the next section of 
this essay. 

Wo can illustrate the change over of a central 
power to a supervisory function in tho ease of 
military operations when, instead of freely man- 
oeuvring troops, as described before, wo consider 
trench warfare, with two linos of soldiers pi-essing 
against each other all along tho border between 
warring territories. In such a battle of linos a 
breach made at any point in tho opposing lino is 
followed up by putting all reserves into action, 
first those locally available, then, as and when 
further successes are achieved, adding tho reserves ■ 
available farther and farther back, until tho whole of 
the available forces may be absorbed by the action. 
Capt. Liddell Hart, describing this method of the 
“ expanding torrent,” remarks that its semi-auto- 
matic mechanism leaves the initiative to the lower 
commands, and these again leave it to their sub- 
ordinates, so that the effect is an “ anonymous 
battle.” Marshal Foch many years before this 
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(when holding only the rank of a colonel) already 
noted with apprehension the possibility of future 
“ wars of the line ” in which the supreme command 
would be ineffective — since, as he says, the battles 
would be won by the private soldiers individually.^ 

Supervisory Authority 

We have shown that the essence of planning is 
the absorption of the actions held under control by 
a single comprehensive schenio imposed from above. 
It is a co-oi’dination of tlicse actions by means of 
vertical lines of authority which impose a specific 
task on each subordinate unit. As the lines of 
authority branch out at each successive stage of 
their downward course the scope of these tasks is 
narrowed down to an insignificant detail of the 
total operation. The plan is not communicated 
to the subordinate unit, which must not consider 
the general purpose in which it participates, but 
attend exclusively to the execution of the specific 
orders received. The subordinate, who is thus 
entirely cut off from the fundamental ideas which 
he is serving, is also separated from other subordi- 
nates in equal positions. Vital lines of vertical 
authority admit no direct horizontal contacts ; two 
units on the same plane are connected only through 
the circuit of a slender thread where high up in the 
scale of the hierarchy there is a commander common 
to both. 

These characteristics sharply distinguish the 

‘ “ Anonymous battle ” and “ expanding torrent ” are 
described by Liddell Hart in The Defence of Britam (1939). 
For “ battle of the lino ” see Foeh, The Science of War. 
Other parts of this section oi'e based on Foch’s “ unity of 
time and place ” as the essence of manoeuvre. 
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functions of a planning autlioi’ity from those of a 
regulative or supervisory authority, the task of 
which is, in fact, of an almost opposite nature. 
Supervision presupposes human activities which 
are mitiated from a great multitude of centres, and 
it aims at regulating these manifold impulses 
in conformity with their inherent purpose. It 
achieves this by making generally available social 
machinery and otlicr regulated o])portunitics for 
independent action, and by letting all the indivi- 
dual agents interact through a medium of freely 
circulating ideas and information. 

It is evident that such functions of public 
authority can bo exercised only in a Liberal society 
to which the cultivation of widely dispersed 
som’ces of initiative is essential and in which 
mental communications arc open throughout tho 
community. Public supervisory ])owors arc in fact 
the vital safeguards of independent forces of initia- 
tive in society, tho integrity of which they are to 
protect against private corruption as well as against 
oppression by collectivist tendcncie,H of the State. 
This is why collectivist thinkers ignore or deny the 
principles of supervisory authority.^ They can see 
in supervision only a veiled method of domination 
which the collectivist State would acliieve more 
honestly and efficiently by the method of straight- 
forward planning. Tho true scope of supervision 

^ The cultivation of liberty under tho law has boon greatly 
olarifiod by Walter Lippmann in his Good Bocicly. The 
collectivist denial of such a possibility was forcibly oxprossed 
by Lenin in State and Mevolution (1017), approving of IUngols, 
who “ mercilessly ridiculed the absurdity of combining tho 
words Freedom and State,” and continuing : “ While tho 
State exists there is no freedom. When freedom exists 
there will be no State.” 
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is therefore of crucial importance for the issue of 
social planning. 

Supervision is in the first place the method by 
which the cultivation of things of the mind is 
regulated. We may see it at work — while avoiding 
for the moment any major issues — by observing the 
harmless case of the cultivation of chess. Chess 
organizations arrange contests, subsidize players, 
elucidate and codify the rules of the game, record 
advances in chess problems and chess moves, and 
generally encourage the discussion and dissemi- 
nation of tho theory of chess. In short, they do 
all in their power to inovido the best opportunities 
for the practice and perfecting of chess-playing, but 
they would never think of directing the individual 
games of chess, which, indeed, would be a useless, 
if not altogether meaningless, thing to do, and 
would certainly not contribute to tho cultivation of 
tho game. 

In a Liberal society there is a wide domain of 
activities in which ideas are cultivated under the 
supervision of organizations or ])ublic authorities. 
Artistic pursuits, religious worshi]), the adminis- 
tration of justice, scicntilio research are the main 
manifestations of the i)ernianent principles to tho 
cultivation of which such a society is pledged. 
Supervising authorities guard the occasions and 
regulate the channels for these manifestations, and 
they keep communications free for i)ublio discussion 
and instruction concerning them, but must not 
interfere with their substance. 

When, for example, legal justice is administered, 
the State provides the machinery of the police, of 
the courts and prisons, and also sanctions legal 
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procedure and lays down the law to be ai)jilied, 
but it rigorously guards the decisions of the courts 
from public iuHuenco. I’he comts are solo masters 
of their oonseionco and interpretations under the 
law which they are required to ajiply, and as they 
make their decisions, these are instantly added as 
amplifications, valid throughout tiio land, to the 
law from which they have just been derived. 

Thus, wherever {icrnianont principles of society 
arc cultivated under public supervision, the 
authorities sot tip machinery and lay down rules as 
channels for their manifestation, leaving it to indi- 
viduals, who arc called upon by virtue of their 
special gifts, or else just as ordinary citiKons, to 
make uso of tlicse opportunities; to write, to 
preach, to address mootings, <0 give evidence in 
court, or to undortako any otlnsr of tlio numerous 
tasks which offer oxjtrossion to gonei’al guiding 
principles. Tt is by tho devotion of men and 
women to these tasks that the fundamental ideas 
cultivated by society are continuously elucidated 
and advanced. Under supervision the individual 
action springs forth from direct communion with 
the social heritage, and its outcome returns 
directly to tho same common fund. This is in 
complete contrast to the way in which a subordi- 
nate unit obediently follows tho load of a single 
vertical lino of authority, which keeps it ignorant 
of the general plans of those in command and at 
the same time isolates it entirely from its fellows 
placed under the same authority. 

A further function of sujiervision lies in the 
economic field. It represents here the method for 
ordering the satisfaction of individual needs in 
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accordance with personal wishes. In so far as a 
State consents to grant such satisfaction — and none 
can entirely refuse it — it recognizes yet another 
field in which it submits to a diversity of decisions 
by a multitude of individuals. This field, therefore, 
cannot be managed by the imposition of a govern- 
mental plan, but must, on the contrary, be culti- 
vated by a supervisory authority which assures the 
individuals of suitably regulated opportunities for 
giving effect to their desires. Supervision in the 
case of individual economic desires is embodied in 
the machinery of commerce, opora.ting through the 
market which keeps commercial ideas and infor- 
mation in universal circulation. This machinery 
will bo discussed later in more detail. 

Meanwhile we may sum up the position now 
reached. There are two alternative methods of 
ordering human affairs : Planning and Supervision. 
In an ordered society every activity which affects 
the community is either subordinated to an authori- 
tative scheme or is, on tlio contrary, stimulated to 
individual manifestations under the protection of 
public supervision. As long as certain guiding prin- 
ciples — of truth, of justice, of religious faith, of 
decency and equity — are being cultivated, and as 
long as commerce is protected, the sphere of super- 
vision will predominate and planning will be limited 
to isolated patches and streaks. Conversely, if 
comprehensive planning were to prevail, this would 
imply the abolition of both the cultivation of 
guiding principles and the pursuit of commerce, 
with all the liberties inherent in these forms of life. 
Hence collectivist revolution must aim at the 
destruction of liberty, and in particular must sup- 
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press the privileges under which Universities, Law- 
Courts, Churches, and the Press are upholding their 
ideals, and attack the rights of individual enter- 
prise under which trade is conducted. 

This outline may he borne in mind while -we pass 
on to describe some entanglements to which 
collectivist planning has led in practice. In the 
course of these we shall see the authorities recoiling 
at various points from the destruction of wealth and 
culture caused by their attempts at total planning, 
yet rallying to a general campaign of hostile super- 
vision for the dragooning of the lives which they 
are unable to dominate — but dare not sot free. 

PlANNI-NO of SCITCNCJii 

It is usually thought that a poem or a painting, or 
else a scientific discovery, springs from a unique 
mental situation which is entirely personal, and 
humanity used to respect such solitary inspiration. 

But collectivists do not recognize the inlicrent 
autonomy of the creative act. For example, in 
science they would not bo content that the State 
sho-uld provide opportunities for research, leaving the 
scientist to choose his own task, but would wish to 
subordinate scientific research to a general plan 
devised by a central authority. The isolation of 
various discoveries, they say, is only apparent; 
their results are found to fit together and to produce 
important joint consequences. Much better, there- 
fore, that research should be consciously co-ordinated 
even while discovery is in progress. 

In order to consider this collectivist suggestion I 
■wiU survey the main facts of scientific life as it is 
conducted to-day. 
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The mental situation which produces scientific 
discovery is built up laboriously by the scientist 
through a number of years. From a general 
scientific education he tends at an early stage to 
turn towards a side which appeals to the play of his 
first tentative efforts. Roamings in this direction 
over various fields finally confirm an even more 
definite interest. Thus attracted, the young scientist 
comes in contact with the living masters of the 
selected branch, and may join the team of a research 
school. There follow years of study under a master’s 
guidance, and of devotion of body and soul, day and 
night, to patient research work. As this goes on, 
the yomig scientist may begin to feel his way to 
independence. He has been settling down more and 
more to the type of work suitable to his special gifts, 
and intimations of the problems around him are 
now taking shape in his mind. These first intima- 
tions will probably bo the humus from which his 
whole life’s work will grow. As he follows one or the 
other of them the fascination becomes more intense, 
the preoccupation more passionate, and his mental 
position becomes more and more unique. He now 
sees daily such things as no one saw before him. 
He has established a new line of research, which is 
his own personal, his own vital contact with nature. 
On the inherent fruitfulness of this contact, as on his 
own skin and unfailing vigilance, will depend the 
discoveries which he will henceforth make. 

Discoveries, as well as minor observations, are 
published as soon as they are sufficiently assured to 
be of use to other scientists. It is the scientist’s 
ambition to secure credit by anticipating his rivals, 
but he is restrained from publishing preliminary 
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speculations or results which as yet lack confirma- 
tion, because these would cause more confusion than 
their useful stimulus might justify. The personal 
intuitive feelings, which are the most valuable 
element of the creative situation, cannot be appreci- 
ated by anyone but the most intimate associates, 
and are therefore not to be discussed in public. 

Since thus from the moment of its birth all new 
knowledge becomes common property, the ground 
from which all linos of rosearcli take their origin is 
the same all over the planet. It is usual, there- 
fore, to find lines which run parallel, as mental 
efforts, however intensely personal, are bound to do, 
when starting from identical premises. It happens 
every day that two men fall in love with the same 
woman from the very depth of their hearts; the 
course of creative imagination is determined by the 
objective situation in which it arises. 

The nmtual consistence between discoveries made 
simultaneously or in close succession to one another 
requires no explanation to those who recognize the 
existence of Truth. A statement which is part of 
Truth will always bo consistent with another part of 
Truth ; and both parts together will reveal a further, 
more comprehensive aspect of Truth. This is just 
as necessary as that two pieces which fit into neigh- 
bouring gaps of an unfinished jigsaw puzzle must 
also fit to one another. 

We recognize here that a large number of inde- 
pendent activities can form a system of close co- 
operation. In fact we see that this type of co-opera- 
tion must necessarily prevail if, as in the case of 
science, the workers all intercommunicate by rapidly 
publishmg the results achieved in cultivating different 
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parts of the same major task. This is the co-opera- 
tion of independent minds devoted to the pursuit of 
an aim which, though it is beyond the perception of 
any, yet is jointly guiding their several thoughts. 
It is the co-operation which arises by the pursuit of 
truth and other parts of human culture. 

In the Liberal State the cultivation of science is 
a public concern, in the performance of which the 
community is guided by scientific public opinion. 
Recognized scientific ability forms a claim to official 
support, and new branches of knowledge are similarly 
taken up officially, once they are recognized by 
science. Thus science governs itself under the good- 
will of Society. The State fulfils its supervisory 
duties by protecting and subsidizing science as a 
whole, while letting the administration of scientific 
affairs operate under the control of scientific 
opinion. 

Wo can now take up in contrast with this the 
collectivist demand for a central planning of scientific 
research. In its logical form its meaning is quite 
clear; it says that, just as the head of a research 
department directs half a dozen collaborators who 
form his team, thus the whole of science ought to 
receive directions for its daily tasks from a central 
authority. Collectivists point out that the useful- 
ness of team-work being proved by the case of the 
research school, there is no reason not to expand tliis 
method to the whole of science under a central 
authority. 

To this must be objected that a small team of 
collaborators is merely an extension of the physical 
possibilities of the director of research ; they help 
him in his experiments and carry out measurements 
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set up imder his supervision. A leader of research 
who extends the number of collaborators to a point 
where he cannot actually see their experiments being 
performed, but has essentially to rely on their reports, 
is in danger of losing the solid ground of his work. 
Once he gives up wrestling at close quarters with the 
data of observation he relaxes his hold on reality, 
like a judge who has no time to examine witnesses 
and relies on hearsay evidence. Few scientists can 
do good work with more than a dozen personal 
collaborators, and there is in consequence no large 
scientific institution in the world the scientific work 
of which is directed by one scientist. 

But what if, in spite of all such experience, the 
State, guided by collectivist passion, should never- 
theless erect a central authority for the planning of 
science ? What would be its function ? Clearly the 
authority would first have to form a view of the 
position of science as a whole, then to conceive a plan 
for the progress of science as a whole ; and to give 
orders to the different parts of science to advance 
according to this plan. 

The information available to the central authority 
for establishing the position of science as a whole is 
the aggregate of available text-books and publica- 
tions. This is accessible to everyone, but no one has 
yet been able to obtain from it a comprehensive 
conception of the position of science, nor any idea 
as to the direction in which it should advance as a 
whole. In fact these phrases are meaningless to a 
scientist, because it is of the essence of science, in 
contrast to scholastic speculation, that it advances 
piecemeal, by extending knowledge wherever dis- 
coveries can be made and not with reference to a 
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central problem. Science has emerged from mediaeval 
scholasticism precisely by abandoning such compre- 
hensive tasks as the search for the Philosopher’s 
Stone and for the Ehxix of Life, and by applying 
itself instead to specialized pieces of research, 
knowing that the parts of truth thus discovered must 
form a joint pattern in the end. A comprehensive 
view of science is a superficial and an ignorant view 
of all parts of science ; it is a view wliieh contains no 
working knowledge of science, and from which no 
suggestions for research can be made which would 
not be recognized by scientists at a glance as either 
impracticable or childishly mediocre. 

Unless the central authority is prepared to go to 
the extreme of pressing suggestions of this kind on 
scientists, and thereby putting an end to all real 
research and replacing it by futile performances, it 
will have to give up the planning of science. But it 
may then try to save its face by calling on individual 
scientists to send in thek own plans, which it would 
send back endorsed with its approval. This useless 
procedure has actually emerged in Soviet Russia, 
where, the initial attempt at centralized planning 
having failed, a system called “ decentralized 
planning ” was introduced on the above lines. The 
term “ decentralized planning ” is, however, con- 
tradictory. The essence of planning is unity achieved 
by control from a centre. The decision about what 
is to be done cannot be made both centrally and 
locally, and hence, if the essential decisions are local, 
the central decisions can be of no importance. The 
central authority can then retain only functions of a 
supervisory nature. How far the supervision en- 
tailed in this pretence of planning becomes oppressive 
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depends on the temper of the political situation and 
of the persons partaking in this procedure. 

To assess tliis, we must remember that behind the 
pretence of planning tlioro lurks the determined denial 
by collectivism of that independence of thought of 
which modern soienco is the child and the represent- 
ative. In every politically di (licult period, therefore, 
there is likely to come a sharpening of tlie conflict. 
Thus successive waves of suspicion rose up against 
the intelligentsia in tlic U.S.S.R. in the years 1018-20, 
1927-30, and 1 035-37, loading to persecution of every 
kind. Some of its members wore im])risoncd, others 
shot, the rest wore forced to demonstrate their 
loyalty by fervent declarations in su|)})Oi‘t of the 
official phi]oso])hy of the Btafo. But naturally the 
more extravagant sucih declarations become, tlie 
less their sincerity is trusted by the autlioritios. 
Nothing can appease the collectivist, who knows that 
his victim cannot bo sincere so long as ho is oppressed, 
but who dare not set him free, well Icnowing that 
there can be no peace between collectivism and free 
thought.^ 

^ By a doci'oo of Kovembor, 1920, tlic Communist Acudomy 
constituted as the JiighoHt* of All-Union learned in- 
stitutions, charged with tlu' stricit advotuicy of the stand- 
point of dialectical materialism botii in the social and tho 
natural scioncos. Membership was confined to tlio party. 
Tho central planning of sciencjo liavingpr'oved impracticable, 
“ decentralization ” was decreed in 1932, under which 
planning is dolegatc'd to individual scii'iitilu! institutions 
(S. and B. Wobb, i^ovict Communism, pp. 959, 907, 009). 
This system is dtiscribcd by J. G. Crowtlier {iHanchester 
Guardian Com/mmial, 2nd June, 1934) in counoction with 
the Physieo-Techmeal i'nstituto of fCharkow; “Each 
department draws up a plan for work from January 1 to 
December 31 of each year. Tho plan is given in detail for 
each quarter, and there must oven bo a suggestion of what 
will bo done on each day. At tho end of each month, tho 
research worker assesses what percentage ho has occom- 
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Economic Plaknino 

The classical aim of colIcctiviHin is ilio ])lafiiisj: of 
all production and distribution under (lonf.rol of the 

plishod of his plmi. Tin's is usually ahtml SO ppi* mil, (o 
90 per cent., and the assi\ss?uonis ar(‘ noluhly . 1’h<' 

workers in each di'parlnHUxl. a^t^ orauniw'd as a. <cam or 
brigade, and each holds fnupu'jit nu*('<ings to discuM; its t)\\n 
work and the policy of iho iiisii(.ul<\'’ 

This disgusting conunly was, of ooursi', only a pn'((»n<’o 
kept up for tlio satisfai^t ion of official rcajuinauenfs ; on my 
various visits to scionfKic. insf ituf ions in t he U,S,Sd'v. I ncvi'r 
heard it miiiitioiK'd ('xetept in confeunptuous jokes: ^e^, (lie 
procedure is ri'aniruu'd in I). Biu-iud s ^^oria! 
of Sciciiccj by Buluunann in tlu' Appi'udix (p. 'M7). 'Die 
political atmoMj)h('ro of f-his af<.empt fo sul>j(S‘t seietttN^ 
the orders of the authori(i(‘s is <‘hara<‘lta'i/A‘(l for the yt-ar 
1930 by S. and B. Wt'bh (/.c., p, r»r>,3) as follows : 
much-discussed jirosiHsm.iou of Prohssaoi’ lhuu/,in arui his 
colleagues inaugumlt'd a v<'ntablt^ nagn of ti'rror against 
the intolligentsia. Nobody n^ganltal himsc'lf as l^eyoml 
suspicion. Men and woino'ii liv(‘d in, daily dtvail td a-rresl. 
Thousands worn sent on administratdVi^ t^xile (i> dist ant parts 
of tho country, 3<lviflen<s> was not n('(^4‘SNad'y. 'i'he title of 
engineer so rv('d assullu’M'nt ctuide.naudiom ’ 'riie jails were 
filled. . . M(uimvhiltb ‘Mrhe stnuigthiuiing of' the dii?- 
tatorahip in pliilowophy by th<' unposition of dialeelieal 
materialism (J. 0. Crowi.luu% Almichn^ttr Omrdiafu 1 9th 
March, 1935) proeot^dod apace. Heiumt (with'ne<' of the 
typo of ideological lip stnvico by whicli eminimt s<‘U‘tdistH 
were forced to propitiah^ tlio nutliorities was pid^lished by 
Professor A. V. Hill (New i^Mefrman, 1 7th iA'briuiry, 19-M>) 
iTomtheAiitronmmcal Journal of th<^ Soviai Union, Deisanber 
1938 

“ (1) Modern bourgeois cosmogony is in a static of deep 
ideological confusion ri'SuJting from its ndusaJ to 
the only true dialectic -materialistic cou(H^j)t, ntunely, the 
infinity of the universe with respect tt) spaiu^ as well as t inav 

“ (2) Tho hostile work of th(> age^nts of h^iscu’snu vvho at 
one time managed to p<inetmte to heading pc^sitions in 
certain astronomical and other instituijons as well as in tho 
press, has led to uwolting propaganda ofceunter-ri'volution- 
ary bourgeois ideology in tho litoratuH^ ” . . , and so on. 

At the outbreak of the prosemt war a considemblo nninlxu* 
of scientists wore kept imprisont^d in the U.W.B.K. 'Jliongh 
no mention of tliis is made in Marxist litiuvi-tuns it. is in- 
voluntarily revealed in a footnote on p. 371 of the Modmi 
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State. The resources of the community should be 
exploited not for commercial gain but according to a 
central plan which aims directly at the satisfaction 
of the needs of the population as ascertained by the 
authorities. To examine tins programme I will first 
briefly summarize the principal features of economic 
life based on individual enterprise and individual 
choice. 

Humanity living in society earns its livelihood by 
divided labour; hardly any human being could 
survive in Europe if each adult had to provide him- 
self with his own shelter, clothing, and tools. In any 
case the population would bo decimated and its 
residue levelled down to a brutish existence, if 
deprived of the device of divided labour. Such 
division implies the exchange of products between 
the producers, and as the division of labour becomes 
increasingly dillerentiatcd the exchange of products 
becomes more complex. To-day few of us consume 
anything that wo produce ourselves ; we live entirely 
by making things for others, or giving services to 
others, in order to receive from them in exchange the 
means of our livelihood. I’he process is performed by 
use of the market. On the market we sell our pro- 

Qymi&rly (1938), which blandly mention, s that the publica- 
tion of a scientific bibliography was cancollod on account of* 
the number of namc^s inclutlcd of scientists under political 
persecution. “In a bibliograpliy of genotical litc^rature 
which has been prepared, tho publishing pointed out 
that a number of name's wore included of scientific workers 
who had either been convicted of Tr'otskyism or who had 
long boen resident in capitals such as Paris or Berlin. Whilo 
it was not seriously contended that tlio work of such men 
must be so deeply vitiated by their political ideas or their 
residence abroad as to justify thoir oj'iginal papers being 
oimtted from the bibliography, tho office could yot not 
bring itself to take tho responsibility of publishing the full 
list, and the bibliography has not so far appeared.^* 
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duce, or else it is sold on our behalf by the manager 
of the firm or head of the institution in the work of 
which we participate. We spend the proceeds in 
the same market to cover our needs. Thus the total 
exchange takes place. Looking at it in greater 
detail, we should see the goods in the production of 
which we took part distributed among thousands of 
cixstomers of our firm. Sometimes, being used as 
raw materials, they are handed on from the first 
customer, after being used in a process of manu- 
facture, to a second set of customers, and often this 
process is repeated before the product is finally 
used up. And the connections established by our 
daily purchases are equally complex. In the course 
of a year we buy thousands of different types of 
merchandise and services which require for their 
production hundreds of different raw materials. 
Tracing these to their ultimate producers we should 
see that the most modest of us draws suppHes from 
millions of his fellows on this planet. These suppUes, 
we know, are received in exchange for what was 
distributed by ourselves, or on our behalf, as the 
product of our labour. Since our customers, to 
which this distribution went, are not the same 
people from whom we make our purchases, it follows 
that our outline of the circle of exchange is yet 
incomplete; that we have to add to it a series of 
exchanges between those to whom we sell and those 
from whom we buy. The entire multitude of all 
these exchanges, running into millions, are required 
to implement the existmg division of labour, when 
any of us makes his living to-day. Selling and buying 
is by agreement. The sum of both is commerce, 
comprising aU agreed exchanges which arise firom the 
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division of labour. 'Pho State supervises commerce 
by controlliirg tlio standard Ibrins of contracts 
through which it operates and by supporting the 
organizatiou of markois whieli odor scope for public 
competition. 

Apart from this production for individual use, 
there are, of course, ])r(.)visions made by the 
authorities for (lonununal use. I’hings which can 
bo used only in {vnnmoti, like roads, town halls, and 
armaments, arc obvious ca.ses in ])oint. But the 
modern State goes far beyond Ibis in making common 
provisions : it considers, in parti culai’, that the care 
for children, for the sick, the old, and the unemployed 
is a public concern, and it provides services for these 
from public futida. Wherciver a coinju’chensive 
interest of society can bo domonstratocl, which is 
distinct from the sum of satisfactions given by the 
exchanges .made through the market, there is a 
recognized obligation for the public authorities to 
safeguard it; this, in genc'nil, will involve public 
expenditure and thus imply a certain amount of 
central economic functions. Tho great majority of 
human satisfactions aro, however, of distinctly 
individual character, and aro parcelled out thx’ough 
the market to individual consumers on a commercial 
basis. 

Let us now turn to the idea of collectivist j)laiined 
economy. This would base a system of divided 
labour with subsequent exchaugo of products not 
on the mutual agreement of those exchanging them, 
but on a plan based on a comimehensive view of 
economic life as a whole. Economic life, howevpr, 
consists of the satisfaction gained by millions of 
individuals in thousands of different ways which 
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have no comprehensive meaning, such as can be 
given to millions of bricks shaped to a house or to 
millions of soldiers operating as an army. The 
compilation of statistics on objects consumed, com- 
prising the number of handkerchiefs, spectacles, 
prayer books, and countless other kinds of mer- 
chandise, are as meaningless from this point of view 
as would be the valuation of the National Gallery 
by square yards of canvas or pounds of paint. 
Production statistics may be related to satisfaction 
so long as the market functions well enough to 
attribute comparative values to each item, but they 
mean next to nothing unless that condition is ful- 
filled. Those who try to interpret the statistics of 
the Soviet Union, where the market has not re- 
covered from its periodic suppressions by the State, 
know how profoundly the significance of production- 
statistics has been impaired thereby. The prices 
given in roubles have become almost meaningless, 
and a laborious and uncertain process of reassessment 
of every available item by reference to British or 
American prices is necessary in order to obtain even a 
rough estimate of the value of production. In his 
Critique of Russian Statistics Mr. Colin Clark finds, 
in the course of an analysis of this kind, anomalies of 
Russian valuation which even within one group of 
articles of consumption amount to more than tenfold 
distortions of relative values. Assuming that no 
vestige of market valuation would be remembered 
nor be available in another country, it would be 
impossible to gather anything but the vaguest idea of 
the satisfaction which a certain list of goods gives or 
may give to a population. As in the case of science, 
the comprehensive view is not an essential view but 
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a superficial view and an ignorant view. From it 
not a single business proposition could be made 
which would not be rejected out of hand by any 
business man of special experience as grossly un- 
profitable, and which hence — ^in nine cases out of ten 
— ^would not also be grossly wasteful from the point 
of view of society as a whole. 

Far from being able to summarize the essence of an 
economic situation independently of the autonomous 
exchanges which go on in the course of marketing, 
and to replace their operations by a comprehensive 
scheme of its own, the Government finds that all it 
can see of economic life is based on the valuations 
arising from these exchanges. While it might feel 
able to correct these valuations hero and there, 
where the participants are taking a too narrow point 
of view, the Government must recognize that it has 
no comprehensive set of alternative valuations to 
replace them. It is unable, therefore, to remove 
the course of economic life from the essential control 
of individual agreements, and to subordinate it 
instead to a co-ordination according to a central 
plan of its own. 

In view of this position, there are, as in the some- 
what analogous case of the attempted planning of 
science, two courses open to the Government. The 
one is to give up actual planning and to content 
itself with a more or less oppressive supervision of the 
autonomous operations of commerce, while adding 
to this sphere of individual use, which will supply the 
main livelihood of the people, as many public works 
and services for communal use as possible. Or else 
it may take the ruthless course of imposing its 
determination to plan, at least to the extent that it 
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puts an end to all exchange by mutual agreement — 
by destroying the functions of the market. It may 
over plants, and, refusing to sell their products, 
ration them out to consumers ; it may make trading 
illegal and debase currency to the point of making 
the use of money impossible. 

But, since the Government can possess no point of 
view of its own by which it could direct the millions 
of exchanges entailed in the maintenance of divided 
labour, its efforts to do this will be grossly in- 
effective. Therefore, if the suppression of the market 
is inexorably put into effect, the consequence is an 
almost complete stoppage in the exchange of goods, 
followed by a total breakdown of production and 
widespread famine, as occurred in 1921 in con- 
sequence of the measures by which the Soviet 
Government had paralysed trade. 


SovcET Communism 

The attempt made in Russia twenty years ago to 
abolish the market broke down in disaster. “ We 
have suffered,” said Lenin in 1921, “ a defeat on the 
economic front more severe than any previous 
military reverse.” With this he gave the signal for 
that new economic policy which he called the great 
retreat from Communism. Its purpose was to re- 
admit so much commercial life as was necessary to 
restore a minimum of prosperity, while at the same 
time systematically learning to use ” capitalist 
methods ” in the conduct of State enterprise. 

The lesson which was then learned at the sacrifice 
of minions of lives that the market, far from being a 
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domain of .-inarcjliy, is t.ho vital principle by which 
alono ordoi’cd oo-o])ora.tiou can bo maintained in a 
system of dividevl labour, ought to bo a permanent 
a,c‘.quisition of the human mind. It means that 
oconomid life by divided labour is a business to be 
scttlcxl mainly between the multitude of individuals 
dividing Iho Jahour between iliem, and that planning 
wliieli would prevent this spells disaster. 

irnfortunaircly ibis l(\sson was demonstrated under 
a dictatorship the p<ditic«il strength of Avhich is 
nourished by a fana.i.ieal hatred of the market and a 
]>rophe(‘y of salvation tlirough its final destruction, 
films the surge of prosperity gained by re-admission 
of trading was a political juwil to the Communist 
Government. 

In ordoj- to reassert its waning power, the Soviet 
Govcnimeivt therefore again went on the offensive in 
1027. Jhivato simps and enterprises were again 
destroyed and a vast programme of State enterprises 
was iannehed. fi’hroo years after this a new 
oeonoinie disasier foi'ocd Stalin once more to a 
retreat. Again the market was ro-introdueod, but 
this time State ownership in industry and commerce 
was fully rotaine<i. '.rims the experience of the 
Soviets has imw provo<l that, even though the State 
is owner of all ontor[)rises, it yet cannot decide on it? 
own accord what to produce, but Iras to roly on the 
profitability of sales to indicate the usefulness of 
every particular activity. Commercial management 
is now revealed as far more fundamental than the 
system of ownership, wliich can vary widely while the 
market persists. 

Clearly, for political reasons, the Soviet Govern- 
ment must do everything in its power to prevent 
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tlie honest recognition of this state of ajSairs. ^ Hence 
the confusion^ the obscure war permeating its whole 
life. Production based on the individual efforts of 
the many State enterprises and the millions of 
peasant organizations could go on well enough and 
gradually restore a measure of prosperity. But the 
Government, intent on imposing its initiative on 
economic life, must ever again renew its spectacular 
efforts at huge investments. It must be constantly 
'' showing off.’’ Where the consequent dislocation 
causes confusion it suspects sabotage; to suppress 
it, it spreads terror, causing more confusion and 
creating further suspicion of sabotage, and so on. 
If, to prevent complete catastrophe, the Government 
then once more relaxes its hold, the wave of con- 
sequent recovery restores the position of a more or 
less free business life with an inherent tendency to 
escape from the control of the Government and to 
accumulate political power in opposition to it. Thus 
the struggle must be renewed ; collectivist fanaticism 
fighting for its life against the necessity of the 
market and the independence which commerce 
- restores in the people.^ 

^ In a recent publication (Two Systems : Socialist 
Economy and Capitalist Economy; 1939; by Eugene 
Varga) the following official explanation is given by the 
Soviets. The transtbr of products from one enterprise to 
anotlxer and to the final consumer is by sale and purchase 
(p. 97). But it is not competition which decides the price 
and it is not the prospect of profits which determines which 
goods are to bo produced (p. 96). We are also told that 
planning is guided by tho trend of purchase (p. 120) but 
no explanation is given as to how tins is done, while dis- 
rogarding profits. Actually nothing is mentioned about 
the way in which planning is accomplished except in a 
footnote which says that it is too complicated to be 
explained briefiv (p. 226). 

^ The contention that the market should be used and 
combined with economic planning in the Socialist State has 
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Tub Retubit of Liberalism 

Is it, then, time for Liberalism to return to the 
charge, with the fervour of its early intransigence, 
which it professed up to about seventy years ago, 
before beginning to give way to the growing claims of 
collectivist ideas 1 1 believe this to be justified to a 
certain extent. 

Extreme Liberalism in all its crudity is a source of 
material and moral blessings when it serves to release 


become fairly common among youngot SocialiRt eco- 
nomisty. The prowontation of thiy tlotilrino in its recent and 
perhaps most able formulation by IL D. Dickinson {Eco- 
nomics of Socialim, 1040) vividly recalls the course of 
ovontB in the J, Russian l^ovolut.ion. At the beginning 
(pp* 14-15) then’o is an emphatic <l('clamtion of economic 
planning. A Supreme Economic will doeido what 

is to bo produced and to whom it is to bo allocated, on the 
basis of a eompi‘oh(^nsiy<^ survey of iiio (Hfonomic system as 
a whole. “In the ultimate analysis Iho responsibility for 
economic decisions must be single mid iiudivided . . . and 
. * . must croato a doliborate ebnseJous ccmtrol of etionomic 
life.” But as thei torremt widtms towards the oct^an, wo 
como (on page 222) to the following summary of tho Socialist 
system in its final form. “ In one or two matters, perhaps, 
considerations of social policy would bo plmmod on their 
merits. (But oven here tho tonrloncy would bo to make 
specific grants to particular undertakings or to lay specific 
burdens upon particular branches of production, and then 
to leave thorn to the quasi-automatic working of market 
forces.) In all other matters, and in all questions of detail 
even within the special schemes, the normal indices of prices 
and cost would bo docisivo. The groat majority of linos of 
production would bo carried on automatically within the 
given framework of costs and prices so as to supply goods to 
consumers according to their preferences as indicated by the 
market.” 

The upraised fist of Moscow dissolves into tho invisible 
hand of the old days* Unfortunately, in real life, once 
revolutionary powers are called forth to dominate every 
particle of the people’s life, they do not renounce their 
position when realu:ing the necessity of free oommeroe. 
Their resistance keeps the State in perpetual struggle, within 
and without. 
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society from mediaeval fetters or from paralysis by 
State-imposed restrictions of trade. The pheno- 
menal success gained at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century by the opening of the channels of 
trade could be once more achieved to-day merely by 
wiping out the collectivist structure of industry 
and commerce in Russia, Germany, and the countries 
around them — along with a few hundred tariffs and 
exchange regulations all over the planet. Such a 
New Economic Policy, to call it by the name of the 
first retreat from collectivism in Russia, would bring 
an immeasurable increase of wealth and liberty to 
Europe. In this sense the revival of crude Liberalism 
would be as justified and desirable to-day as it was 
150 years ago; but in this sense only. Eor a 
Liberalism which believes in preserving every evil 
consequence of free trading, and objects on principle 
to every sort of State enterprise, is contrary to 
the very principles of civiUzation. 

The fact that certain individual actions are under 
public protection does not characterize them as 
’private affairs. On the contrary; while it is true 
that private matters deserve protection, they require 
it only in exceptional cases, when they attract un- 
justifiable public interest and this interference or 
intolerance has to be averted. Public protection 
should, as a rule, be given to such individual actions 
in which there is a real public interest to preserve ; 
and naturally not in disregard of the action’s social 
consequences, but precisely because of them. Dis- 
regard of social consequences is equivalent to anarchy, 
which may amount to barbarism. The protection 
given to barbarous anarchy in the illusion of vindi- 
cating freedom, as demanded by the doctrine of 
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laissGzfaire, has been most ofiFective in bringing con- 
tempt on the name of freedom ; it sought to deprive 
it of all public conscionco, and thereby supported the 
claim of Collectivism to bo the solo gxiardian of social 
interests.' 

Liberalism was misled to extremism mainly by its 
failure to understand unomjdoyment. It believed 
that this evil could bo avoided by the prevalence of 
free trade. This view arose as a vague generaliza- 
tion of the theory of maximum benefit which is 
provided by an economic equilibrium, freely estab- 
lished. It was thus held that all measures reducing 
the income of the rich and increasing that of 
the poor must produce unemployment; and most 
of the other proverbially dismal and inhuman 
conclusions of economic science arose from this 
central error. Anvotig them the most important, 
because most recent, was tlio attitude of Liberal 
economists to tho last World Oisis, in which they 
maintained that it was tho duty of tho State not 
to interfere, if it did not wish to aggravate the 
depression. I behove that tho adoption by Briining 
in 1932 of a policy of retrenchment and deflation, 
conforming to this eixor of extreme LiboraUsm, was 
one of the most potent immediate reasons of the 
Nazi revolution, which might have been avoided by 
a policy of financial expansion, as inaugurated by 
Roosevelt a few months later. 

There is an element of superstitious fear in the idea 
of orthodox Liberals that the market takes revenge 
on society for any interferonce with its mechanism, 
by inflicting on it the curse of unemployment, aaad 
this mystical element seems akin in its origin to the 
obsessions of collectivists about the evil powers of 
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the market. The orthodox Liberals maintain that, 
if the market is limited by the fixation of some of its 
elements, then it must cease to function, the implica- 
tion being that there exists a logical system of com- 
plete laissez fake, the only rational alternatiye to 
which is collectivism. That is precisely the position 
which collectivists want us to take up when asserting 
that none of the evils of the market can be alleviated 
except by destroying the whole institution root and 
branch. 

Instead of accepting this joint view of orthodox 
Liberals and collectivists, I consider that the 
alternative to the planning of cultural and economic 
life is not some inconceivable system of absolute 
Jaissez fake in which the State is supposed to wither 
away, but that the alternative is freedom under law 
and custom as laid down, and amended when 
necessary, by the State and public opinion. It is 
law, custom, and public opinion which ought to 
govern society in such a way that by the guidance of 
their principles the energies of individual exertions 
are sustained and limited. The benefits of culture 
in the form of science, of religion, of the arts, and of 
the manners of intercourse are developed by in- 
dividuals protected by law and encouraged by the 
response of society. The division of labour and the 
many commercial devices for the exchange of pro- 
ducts are all subject to law and custom ; money is a 
legal invention, and so are all the forms of contract, 
of company laws, all the statutory forms of business 
life. Supervision is a positive, ancient, and funda- 
mental responsibility of Society which it must 
accept with respect to every individual action 
affecting wider circles. In fact, civilization consists 



mainly in the system of behaviour by the observance 
of which men and women will benefit rather than 
injure their follows while pursuing their own personal 
interests in life. 

General planning is wholesale destruction of free- 
dom; cultural planning would be the end of all 
inspired enquiry, of every creative effort, and planned 
economy would make life into something between a 
universal monastery and a forced labour camp. 
Our aim must be not to destroy the mechanism of 
liberty but to amend it by renewing the rules and 
principles on which individuals are called upon to act. 
Common sense will not admit tliat the only alternative 
to unemployment, to unjust gains, and to undeserved 
poverty is to bind ourselves hand and foot, to gag 
our mouths and blindfold our eyes. But common 
sense will not be heard until wo rid ourselves of magic 
beliefs. We must realize that planning, as applied 
to social affairs, does not in general mean order and 
intelligent foresight ; and at the same time we have to 
reduce the market in our minds to its proper position 
of an element of social machinery, subordinate to 
our will, so long as it is used in conformity with its 
inherent mechanism. 

A more sober approach may not in itself eliminate 
conflict, but it will replace conflicting obsessions for 
which there is no solution, by conflicting interests 
which admit of compromise and by rival valuations 
to be adjusted by mutual toleration. 
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SOVIET ECONOMICS-FACT AND 
THEORY (1936) 

The chief gain in a substitution of political for economic 
power is that privilege is only a possible and not an in- 
evitable concomitant of political power; and that it is 
not as easily transmitted by inheritance as economic 
power. — Niebuhr, Moral Man and Imnoral Society, 

I AM giving a rough outline of U.S.S.R. economics as 
I see it after repeated visits to the country, followed 
by a study of some most prominent official documents. 
Wliile I claim no accuracy of detail, I feel that the 
outline is sufficiently certain to base reasonable 
conclusions on it. Practically aU the data I have 
quoted are to be found in the publications listed in 
the Bibliography. 

The present moment appears to be, for various 
reasons, a favourable one for taking stock of the 
achievements of the Russian Revolution. The 
consolidation of Stalin’s dictatorship has drawn a 
clear line between Communism and Socialism, 
definitely instituting the latter and relegating the 
former to an uncertain future. The marked improve- 
ment in economic life during the last year or two 
makes one feel sure that this Socialism is to be a 
permanent result of the Revolution. A picture, 
drawn correctly at the present moment, may there- 
fore possibly forecast the ultimate meaning of the 
Russian upheaval. 

There is also a new technical point : the recent 
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introdxiotion of a markoting system lias made it 
miKih easier to review the economic situation. An 
open market for all (ionsumers’ goods is becoming tlie 
only ohannol of distribution. Wo can now estimate 
a price level and compute values in terms of money. 
Moreover, the rafiid spreading of the market also 
seems to show the way to the establishment of a 
more dofinito oconomic systoni superseding the 
present inoonsistoncios. 

The Communist Revolution broke out six months 
after the overthrow of tbo Tsar. In the course of this 
Revolution all moans of production, ineJudiug land 
and town dwell iug-housos, became ^tatc property; 
trading w<vs prohibited; every worker was to be 
provided with a ration of food and other goods; 
labour was to bo militarized by general service; 
food was requisitioned from tlie ])casant8. Com- 
munism broke down in famine and was repealed by 
Lenin in March, 1021. 

In 1921 Russia largely returned to private capital- 
ism. The Now Economic Policy left all but the 
main industries to ])rivato xiersons, thus restricting 
itself to a direct control of about 10 per cent, of 
production. Apart from this reservation the Com- 
munists reigned in a non-Socialist country, and lived 
on its revenues. The situation, which naturally 
could be an armistice only, was brought to an end by 
the year 1928. That year marks the starting date of 
the First Five Years’ Plan, which is claimed to have 
been accomplished in four years and a quarter. Its 
period is officially counted from the last quarter of 
1928 to 1932. The Second Five Years’ Plan runs 
from 1933 to 1937. 
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I 

The Social Body 
Size and Constitution. 

The 165 million inhabitants of the U.S.S.R. are 
sharply divided into a rural and an urban popula- 
tion. Of the 40 millions living in the tovras, the vast 
majority are paid by the Government. They form 
the basis of its power and are engaged in administra- 
tion, banldng, trade, industry, postal, railway, and 
tramway services, teaching and health protection, 
newspapers, science, and arts ; of these 5-5 million 
are office employees and 9 million factory workers. 
Another .S million not fully occupied persons in the 
towns are in receipt of incomes from the State. Of 
these about O-O million are university students, and 
about 1*6 millions study part-time at technical 
schools. About 1 million who might be counted 
as disabled by illness, infirmity, or old age, are in 
receipt of subsidies. 1-5 millions of the townspeople 
form a separate economic organism ; they are handi- 
craft men, members of collective enterprises for 
tailoring, shoemaking, hairdressing, called arteU, in 
which the workers are partners running the business 
on joint account. These 19 million earners provide 
for another 21 million dependants. 

About 125 millions live in villages. A consider- 
able section, about 10 millions, are State-paid workers 
and their dependants. More than half are on the 
State farms, the rest being mostly engaged in forestry 
and fishing. The rural population Hves in 25 million 
farmsteads. By the end of 1934 70 per cent, of 
these farmsteads were collectivized, forming 230,000 
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KokJmes, with an average of 75 farmsteads. Six to 
seven million farmsteads wore still independent, 
but they are in the coui-se of being merged in 
KolohoH&s. 

Food. 

While the population of the tT.S.S.R. exceeds by 
30 per cent, the numbers inhabiting their territories 
before the war of 1914-18, tlio production of food has 
failed to keep pace with tliis increase. Grain-crops, 
which during the First Five Years’ period had fallen 
low in consequence of internal struggles, have in 1933 
and 1934 reached a level exceeding by 12 per cent, the 
pre-war production. In these years 90 million tons 
of grain ^ were harvested as against 80 million tons 
in 1913. If, however, we consider that 10 million 
tons of grain were exported before 1914, while there 
is no exportation at present, wo find that the gtain 
provision per head of the population has again 
reached the pre-1914 level. 

Most of the foodstuffs in the U.S.S.R. are made 
from cereals. The main accessories to this are 
potatoes, meat, fish, milk, linseed oil, and sunflower 
oil. Potatoes increased from about 20--26 million 
tons in 1913 to 61 million tons in 1930. Meat and 
milk production have greatly decreased owing to the 
slaughtering of live-stock during the period of 
collectivization. In 1933 there were 38-6 million 
cattle, 50’ 6 million sheep and goats, and 12"2 million 
pigs. This is about half the live-stook in 1916. 

^ Tho detailed figures given in million tons are : rye 20, 
wheat 30, barley 7, oats 19, com 4; 10 million tons axe not 
specified, they include millet and similar crops of lower 
value. 
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The yearly production of fish was 1-3 million tons in 
1933. 

No direct evidence is to be found for the net pro- 
duction of meat. An estimate can be based on the 
live-weight of slaughtered animals from cattle- and 
swine-raising State farms as compared with the stock 
of these farms. The average weight of slaughtered 
animals and the railway transport figures supply 
further evidence. On this basis an estimate of 1‘5 
million tons for the net meat production appears to he 
a liberal figure. 

The above figure for cattle mcludes 19 million 
cows ; since a cow in Soviet Russia produces an 
average of 700 litres of milk in a year,i the TnilTr 
production must be about 13 million tons. Linseed 
production is as pro-1914, 0-7 million tons; in 
addition, 2-3 million tons of sunflower seeds were 
produced in 1933. 

Considering the low nutritive value of potatoes, 
and especially their lack of protein and fat, the 
increased production of potatoes is more than offset 
by the decrease in meat and milk. On balance the 
nutritive value of food provided per head of the 
inhabitants bf the TJ.S.S.R. has suffered a not incon- 
siderable reduction as compared with the pre-1914 
level. Assuming that the whole of rye, wheat, 
barley, and oats are used for human food, while com 
and other cereals are used for feeding animals, and 
deducting 12 per cent, for re-sowing of grain and 
potatoes, we obtain as the average daily ration of an 
inhabitant : — , 

^ Ibis remarkably low figure is given as an average for 
cows in State farms in 1933. (The average annual yield of 
a milch cow in Germany is 2,300 litres.) 
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i Granm. 

Protein 

(digofit- 

iblo). 

Fat 

grams. 

Calories. 

Grain ... * 

1,100 

75 

14 

3,200 

Poliiilnos 
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13 

1 

630 
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no 
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4 

85 

Liusood nil and sunllnwor 





oil .... 

H 

— 

11 
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Moi\t and liwli 

42 

8 

4 

100 



100 

34 

4.120 


'J’hc caloric value is ample and the protein quantity 
is almost a<lo(iuatc, but of inferior quality, while the 
fat raiion is doficiont ; the slauglitoring of live-stock 
has had a. serious (ionseciiicnee in this respect, which 
it will take', a considerable time to rcf)air. On the 
whole the a.vcrg('. ration, Tuainly consisting of coroals 
and potatoes, reprosents great poverty, which, 
however, is (luito common, and is even groator in 
oriental populations, such as Japan’s. 

The figures calculated above happen to agree with 
the data obtained by a Soviet in<iuiry into the food 
consumption of a specifio KokJm in 1931. They 
are : jwotcins 1 13 g., fat 3.'> g., calories 3,800. It is 
stated by a Socialist writer who described the same 
village in 1007 that tlio food was then much poorer. 
It is obviously impossible to argue this point; all 
wo can say is that the average food supply per capita 
was somewhat bettor in 1913 than it is now, and that 
it was very poor at any timo.^ 

1 Colin. Clark {Gritiqm of limsian Statistics, p. 10) 
oonftrms that tho food consumption pew head in 1934 was 
much reduced as compared witli 1913, and estimated 
the fall at 30 per cent, from a valuo of 49-6 ponce per woo_k 
(in British prloos of 1934) to a valuo of 38 pence. This 
figure stands 30 per cent. b<.ilow that found oy Sir John 
Orr for the worst fed 10 per cent, of tho British population. 


Collective Food Prodwtion and State Levy. 

The description of two villages, Nowo-Shiwotin- 
noje and Mochowatka, before and after the revolu- 
tion, which gives the data to which reference has 
just been made, is a helpful document. The villages 
lie in the fertile district of Woronesh near the Don, 
not far east of Charkow. Their Kolckoses “ Red 
October ” and “ Tor the Soviet Power ” have eanied 
distinction for their successes. Prom the data given 
we fin d that the State levy on grain in 1931 was more 
than 42 per cent., and in 1932 more than 56 per cent, 
of the net production.^ Por 1933 Stalin states that 
the levy raised from collective farms alone was more 
than 10| million tons. In this year of much 
improved harvest this levy corresponded to 26 per 
cent, of the gross production, or (making, as above, a 
deduction of 25 por cent, for re-sowing and feeding) 
35 por cent, of the net production. 

While a considerable part of the grain production 
is thus taken (without compensation) from the land, 
mainly to feed the 40 million townspeople, potatoes 
and milk are mostly loft to the farmers. In con- 
sequence they concentrate their efforts on their little 
private plots of land (0-25-1 hectare), which by law 
are given to them and on which they grow potatoes. 
A valuable source of food is the cow — ^which each 
Kohhoa family is permitted to own and about 60 per 
cent, of the families actually possess — ^for it yields 

According to Mr. Clark it increased only slightly up to 
1937, which is the last year on record. Mr. Clark rightly 
points out that my estimates for bread and potato con- 
sumption are too high. 

^ The grain freights of these years give support to a 
generalissation of these figures. 
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about 2 litres of milk per day. When in pursuance 
of the (jovemment order of August 18, 1935, thirteen 
of eighteen families not owning a cow were each 
presented with a calf by the Koh/ios “ Red October,” 
a woman burst into tears, saying : “ We never 
dreamt that wo would yet become prosperous 
farmers ! ” 

The description of Nowo-Shiwotinnoje and Moeho- 
watka shows that even in a successful Kokltos the 
peasants give more than half their work to their 
private jhots and derive about half their food from 
them. 

Food in Towns. 

The urban population is fed mostly on broad and 
other coroal products. The bread is mainly from 
rye and wheat, the milling being 95-97 per cent, in 
both cases.''- I'ho price of this broad is fixed by the 
State. In Moscow 1 kg. of rye broad costs 1 rouble ; 
1 kg. of wheat broad costs I- 1 roubles. The same 
price is fixed for all the more im portant parts of the 
U.S.S.R. Other foodstuffs can bo bought directlyi 
from the peasants or at identical prices from Govern- 
ment stores. Tho price level for these marketed 
foodstuffs corresponds approximately to present 
British prices, if 10 roubles are taken as an et^uivalent 
to 1 shilling.^ 

* In England milling flour is about 68 per cent. ; during 
tho war of 1914-18 milling was tentatively inoreased in 
England up to 90 per cont. 

* Tliis equation holds for moat, -white broad, butter, 
eggs, and fat, and finds support in tha value of the “ Torg- 
sin ” coupons. (Soe footnote on page 73.) 



Inwrne from Agriculture. 

An estimate of the pre-war (1913) national income 
of the territories of the U.S.S.R., quoted by Soviet 
authorities, amounts to 20 thousand mil li on roubles, 
corresponding to about £2,100 millions at pre-war 
parity, and about the same figure at the present day. 
Of this amount, 11-6 thousand million roubles — i.e. 
£1,200 millions — ^were derived from agriculture. We 
cannot analyse this estimate here, but it is easily 
seen that it is in harmony with the figures given above 
for the agricultural production. 

Housing in Villages. 

The 26 million farmhouses, in which about 125 
million peasants live, shelter an average of five 
persons. The Russian term isba is mostly trans- 
lated as “ hut,” and in general this is an appropriate 
term. A description of Nowo-Shiwotinnoje and 
Mochowatka, dated 1901, informs us that 70 per cent, 
of the isbas measured 21 square metres (225 sq. feet), 
the others being somewhat larger. The average 
occupancy of these isbas was then seven. The new 
isbas built in these villages during the following 
twenty-five years were somewhat larger and of 
better quality. The number increased from 167 
(1901) to 225 (1926). The isbas of which the floors 
were naked earth numbered 83 in 1901 and 81 in 
1926. But while only two isbas had four windows in 
1901, there were 20 such huts in 1926. The wooden 
huts decreased from 63 to 32, the others being built 
of stone and bricks. Thatched roofs were generally 
replaced by roofs of iron sheet. 

From 1927 up to 1933 no construction of new 



dwelling-houses is reported in this account. In the 
period of strife wliich accompanied collectivization 
there seems to have been little dwelUng-house con- 
struction in any of the rural parts of the U.S.S.R. 
Since, however, the increase of population was during 
this time largely taken up by the cities, there was no 
very considerable increase in the rural population 
either. Taking the isbas of the two villages described 
in the account as a fair example of rural dwelling- 
houses in general, we estimate that a Russian isba 
to-day gives a shelter of about 4 sq. metres per head, 
as against 3-3-5 sq. metres per head at the opening 
of the century. 

Housing in Towns. 

Up to the commencement of the First Five Years’ 
Plan the population of the cities had increased by 
3 millions as compared with 1914. The figures were 
24-7 millions (1914) and 27-6 millions (1926). 
Housing conditions had considerably deteriorated 
owing to the decay of town houses dming the revolu- 
tion. In 1928 the dwelling floor space was 162 
million sq. metres, giving about 6 sq. metres per 
head. In a number of industrial districts the housing 
conditions of the workers are reported to have been 
very much worse than the average — namely, 3 sq. 
metres per head of the population. The Five Years’ 
Plan looked to an increase of the town population 
by 7 millions and intended an increase of 42 million 
sq. metres. The actual increase of town population 
during the Five Years’ Plan period was by 1 1 millions 
(to 38-7 millions), whereas only 22 million sq. metres 
were built. The result was a reduction of the floor 
space per capita to less than 6 sq. metres per head. 
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Thus the housing of the workers, which, according 
to a Soviet writer, was in 1928 “ more terrible 
those described by Engels during the Industrial 
Revolution in England,” suffered a drastic deteriora- 
tion during the following four years. The Second 
Five Years’ Plan holds out the hope of an increase of 
the floor space per capita by 15 per cent. Official 
sources complain of the poor quahty of the new 
buildings, as weU as of the still unrepaired condition 
of many old houses. On the whole, the average 
housing in the towns seems to be but httle better 
than the shelter given by ishas. 

Wages and Urban Income. 

The average monthly wage of a State-paid person 
is given for 1933 at 130 roubles ; the average monthly 
wage for a factory worker being 127 roubles. Figures 
given for 1934 with respect to heavy industries show 
that the wage level did not alter in that year. 
Recently, however, an increase of the pay-roll by 
4'2 billion roubles was made, accompanying the 
abolition of the bread card and as a compensation 
for the increased expenditure on bread. This sum 
spread over 23 million State-paid persons gives an 
addition of 15 roubles to the average monthly wage. 
The industrial workers’ average wage is now 142 
roubles per month. On the average a holiday of 
16 days is granted to a worker every year. 

The following table gives an estimate of the various 
items of expenditure covered by this wage. I have 
also attempted to estimate the cost at which the same 
or similar goods and services as purchased by the 
.factory worker in the TJ.S.S.R. might be obtained in 
England. 

S’ 
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Monthly Income and Expbnditxtbb of a Pactohy 
W oBKEB (and One Dependant) in U.S.S.R. 


Heading. 

Roubles. 

1 

! Value in Great 
Britain. 



St dt 

1. Deduction for State loan ^ . 

7 


2, Rent for 10 sq. metres of 



dwelling fioor space ^ 

6 

12 0“ 

3. 30 X 3 fares at 10 kopeks . 

0 

3 0^ 

4, 26 meals in the factory at 



70 kopeks 

18 

12 6 (assuming M. 



per meal) 

6. 30 daily rations of bread (96 



per cent, milling) = 30 x 



1-5 kg. at 1 rouble 

45 

11 0 (assuming 3d. 



per kg.) 

6. Fuel for heating 10 sq. 



metres of floor space, fuel 



for cooking, and lighting 

8 

4 0^ 

7. (a) Food other than bi’ead . 

— , 


(b) Industrial commodities. 

— 


(c) Books and newspaper s . 

' 60 

10 0 {vide injra) 


142 

62 6 


^ Calculated from increase of State loan lioldings by 
State-paid persons between January 1, 1932, and January 
1, 1933. 

^ Average ui‘ban dwelling floor space for two persons. 

^ Assuming average monthly rent of worker’s family 
(three persons) in Great Britain at 44^. and assuming that 
the family occupies 36 sq. metres of dwelling floor space 
(three rooms plus landings, lobbies, bathroom, etc.), the 
monthly rent for 10 sq. metres is 12^. 

^ Average weekly fares for worker’s family of three 
persons is 1^, ; the expenditure is low, on account of wide 
use of bicycles. 

^ Average expenditure for family of four persons 4s. per 
week. The figure in the table is obtained by assuming as 
above 13 sq. metres average fioor space per person. 

The last item of 60 roubles, which I have valued at 
105,, is of special importance, since it includes all 
purchases of industrial manufactured commodities. 
I have already mentioned that for other food than 
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bread in April, 1935, the rouble buying power was 
expressed by the equation 10 roubles = Is. The 
same equation holds on the average for manufactured 
commodities purchased in the warehouses. How- 
ever, there is still some distribution of manufactured 
goods through the now rapidly disappearing co- 
operative shops. At the same time the price level 
in the open shops shows a falling tendency. I have 
therefore given the 53 roubles the value of lOs., thus 
adding a margin which may also cover the reduced 
cost of the post office, train service, cheap theatre 
tickets, and the liko.^ 

The estimated monthly wage of 52s. 6d. is about 
the same as the average pre-1914 wage, which is 
stated to have been 24 roubles = 50s. For incomes 
below the average the value per rouble would be 
somewhat higher than for the average wage; for 
incomes excco<ling the average the value of the 
rouble is sojnowhat lower ; this, however, is largely 
offset by the various benefits not included in the 
salary, sxich as those derived from private earnings 
or from privileges connected with higher official 
positions, like free motor-cars, extra pay on official 
journeys, and various similar items.® 

1 In tho “ Torgsin ” shops, in which prices are on a gold 
basis, tlio price Itwcl is about that of gold prices in England; 
“ coupons ” of those shops aro traded (illegally) at of 
thoir gold value. 

® Mr. Clark, in his book quoted above, revises this valu- 
ation tvnd anives at an ostimato of tho British equivalent 
of a Soviet worker’s monthly incomo in 1934, amounting 
to 70a. 4d. instoad of 62s. iid. In his comparison of this 
wage with tho pro-1014 level Mr. Clark takes into account 
tho ohango in prices which brings the real value again, 
as in my calculation, to about pm-lOW level. I cannot, 
however, agree to Mr. Clark’s valuation of Russian black 
bread which he equates with tho British loaf. Flour of 95 
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The average monthly income of all State-paid 
persons might, therefore, be estimated at 6 OS.- 6 O 5 ., 
making a total of about £800 millions per annum 
for the whole of the 23 million State-paid persons. 
Assuming the same average income for the 1-5 million 
craftsmen of the artels, we have to add £55 Tnilliorig 
for these. The total of £855 millions should not be 
simply added to the agricultural income estimated at 
£1,200 millions, since 2*5 million State-paid persons 
are engaged in agriculture. Allowing for this by a 
slight deduction, we estimate the national income, 
exclusive of savings which are included in the 
expenditure on heavy industrial products, at about 
£2,000 millions. 

Supposing that the pre-1914 investment rate was 
10 per cent, of the national income, the pre-1914 
consumed income would be £2,100 millions (see 
above) minus £200 millions — i.e. £1,900 millions. 
The present income of the consumers appears higher 
than pre-1914 by leas than the increase of population, 
but the difference lies well within the limits of error. 
Per head of the urban population (40 millions) the 

pel cent, to 97 per cent, milling cannot be valued as 
flour of 68 per cent, milling. Actually the price of black 
bread in U.S.S.E. was in 1938 0-83 rouble, as com- 
pared with 2-80 rouble for grey (wheat or rye) bread (de 
llevesy. World Wheat Plmming, 1940). I disagree also 
with the inclusion by Mr. Clark of 10 s. for fares in the 
teal income of a worker, and would maintain my own 
estimate, based on the view that fares spent on journeys 
to place of work should, in general, be considered as parts 
of the costs of production contributed by the worker. 
Accepting the other corrections of Mr. Clark, I would now 
estimate a figure of 60s. instead of 62s. 6 <i!. Considering 
the large fall from 1914 to 1934 in the average food con- 
sumphon of Russia it is not surprising that this wage, 
when changes in price level are taken into account, is found 
to be below the pre-1914 standard. 
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income is one of about £20 per year, as against about 
£9 for the rural population. (The latter figure 
includes a deduction of 25 per cent, of the grain levy.) 
The relation of these estimated incomes happens to 
agree with the estimate of the State Planning Com- 
mission (1933), stating that peasants and collective 
farmers drawn into industry have raised their hving 
standards by 150 — 200 per cent. 

Consumption of Industrial Manufactured Commodities. 

Ten shillings is the margin for the monthly ex- 
penditure of average State-paid persons, which 
includes, besides a number of other items, all pur- 
chases of industrial manufactmred commodities. 
Assuming for the moment that aU this sum is spent 
on such commodities, we obtain £120 mMons as a 
(very liberal) estimate for the total value of industrial 
manufactured goods consumed by the State-paid 
population in towns (36 millions) and by the artel 
population (3 millions). In rural districts the reljail 
trade turnover in 1933 is stated to have been 13 
billion roubles. Assuming that all this sum was 
spent on manufactured commodities, and taking the 
upper limit for the purchasing power of the rouble as 
10 roubles = 2s., the purchases by the rural popula- 
tion of manufactured goods would be £130 millions. 

For the upper limit for the total quantity of 
industrial manufactured goods consumed by private 
persons in the XJ.S.S.R. we thus obtain £250 millions. 
To this must be added, if we want to assess the 
production of such goods, the provisions for the 
army, overalls provided by factories, paper con- 
sumed in offices, and the like. The total production 
might be around £300 millions. This estimate is in 
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harmony with the production figures of “light 
industries,” clothing being mainly provided for by 
2,300 million metres of cotton cloth. 

Health Protection. 

In the U.S.S.R. insurance providing for disable- 
ment and health protection is wholly paid by 
the State, thus forming an addition to salaries. 
Considerable efforts have been made to improve the 
appalling health conditions of pre-1914 Eussia. 
The number of doctors has increased from 20,000 
(1913) to 76,000 in 1933. The number of hospital 
beds (exclusive of asylums) per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion has increased from 1-26 to 2-5. In the cities 
the increase is from 3-G to 5-4, in rural parts from 
0*4 to 1'2, These latter figures are, of course, still 
very low; in Germany there are seven beds per 
1,000 of the population, and 48,000 doctors for a 
population numbering 40 per cent, of ‘that of the 
U.S.S.E. 

But in this matter, more than anywhere else, it is 
the quality that counts. For obvious reasons no 
coxmtry can afford to nurse its sick at a standard 
greatly above the general level. The death-rate of 
the U.S.S.R. shows how poor are the effects of its 
health protection. From the age distribution curve 
for January 1, 1931, we can see that the birth-rate 
was stiU above 40 per 1,000. At the same time the 
population was increasing at the rate of 18 per 
1,000, thus showing a crude death-rate of more than 
22 per 1,000. No death-rate in Europe reaches this 
figure, the next one being Rumania, with 19-6 (crude 
death-rate of England and Wales, 12-3 for 1931). 
Considering the very favourable age distribution of 
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the U.S.S.E. as compared with Western countries, 
the standardized death-rate must be more than twice 
as high as it is in these countries. 

Education. 

From 1920-21 till the beginning of the Five Years’ 
Period in 1927-28 the number of schools for ele- 
mentary and secondary teaching did not increase 
in the U.S.S.R. From 118,000 (1920-21) the 
number fell, reaching its lowest figure in 1923-24 
at 90,000; the subsequent recovery brought the 
number back to 118,000 in 1927-28. Starting from 
this point a new effort was made, bringing up the 
number to 167,000 in 1932-33. In 1920-21 the 
number of pupils in elementary and secondary schools 
was 9-8 millions ; in 1927-28 it had increased to 11-3 
millions. Of these, 3-6 millions were in towns and 7-7 
millions in rural parts. Subsequently, the number 
of school children in towns increased to 4-9 millions, 
corresponding to about the increase in population, 
while in rural parts the number almost doubled, from 
7 ’7 millions to 14-6 millions. 

Since the number of school children in 1932-33 
is nearly equal to the total number of children of 
their age, we might describe the change by saying 
that, while at the beginning of the new period only 
half of the children in the villages were attending 
school, subsequently about 30,000 new village 
schools were built and the other half of the children 
were also sent to school. The efficiency of this 
important work was certainly handicapped by the 
poverty of village conditions. A further serious 
disadvantage arose from the forcible introduction of 
various new teaching methods, which have recently 
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been discarded and exposed to public derision by- 
Soviet leaders. 

Higher education has also been considerably- 
developed. The number of students in universities 
and engineering colleges increased from 91,000 (1915) 
to 470,000 (1933), the latter figure being per head 
of the population somewhat higher than that of 
the Western countries. In such matters, however, 
statistics prove only an effort, not an achievement. 
But no observer will fad to confirm that acting in 
the people of the U.S.S.R. there is a powerful will to 
learn. This is greatly encouraged by the Govern- 
ment providing for the maintenance of students, and 
even more by paying much higher salaries for all 
work requiring a long training. 

Il&avy Industries. 

Our review has shown us that tho production of 
consumers' goods in U.S.S.R. is very much the same 
as it was twenty years ago. This is definitely not so 
with regard to the production of industrial raw- 
materials and machinery. Tho table on the next page 
shows the items which can be estimated by quantities, 
comparing the level of 1927-28, which was about the 
same as the pre-1914 level, with the production of 
1934. An estimate of values is given in present 
prices. 

The table includes all the products of hea-vy 
industries, the value of which can be estimated -vdth 
some accuracy. The value of the products not listed 
can be only roughly estimated judging by the price 
level at which the rouble values are given. From 
^his e-pidenoe the upper limit for the total value of 
the heavy industries appears to be about £700 
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millions, of which £550 millions form the increment 
achiered since 1927-28.’- 

Although this is a very considerable sum, it may 


Heavy Iedijstey in 1934 and in 1927-28 



1934. 

1927-28. 



Value in 
million 
£.2 

Quantities 
in same 
units as 
for 1934. 

Value in 
million £ 
at same 
prices as 
for 1934. 

Coal (mill, tons) 

92 2 

62-6 

35‘4 

26-5 

Oil (mill, tons) 

25-6 

73 

11-7 

33 

Pig iron (mill, tons) . 

10-4 

22-3 

3*3 

7*5 

Steol (mill, tons) 

9*5 

18*5 

4-2 

8-8 

Boiled stool (mill, 
tons) . 

7-0 

19*3 

3-7 

10-1 

Electricity (billion 
Kwh.) 

21 

26-6 

5*1 

7-1 

Copper (thousand 

tons) . 

63 

1-8 

28 

0-9 

Zinc (thousand tons) . 

27 

0-4 

3 

— 

Tractors (in thou- 
sands) . 

93 

14 



Motor cars and trucks 
(in thousands) 

72 

16 

— 

— 



263 j 


94 


Confirmed by C. Clark, loc. cit., pp. 36-40, 

® The following prices were assumed ; Coal 15$. per ton, 
brown coal 3$. per ton, pig iron £3-4 per ton, steel £6*5 per 
ton, rolled steel £8*26 per ton, oil 67$. per ton (American 
price), copper £34 per ton, zinc £16 per ton; 1 Kwh. = 
0*3d.; tractors and motor-cars were valued at British 
prices after consideration of the specification given in the 
official statistics. Prom the value of rolled steel a deduc- 
tion was made of the value of an equal quantity of steel ; 
the value of an equivalent of pig iron was deduced from 
the value of steol ; from the value of pig iron a deduction 
was made for 19 million tons of coal, correspondmg to the 
amount of coke (14 million tons) which is stated to have 
been used for iron-smolting. No deduction is made for the 
fuel used up m producing electricity. 

* Of this about 11 million tons wore brown coals. 
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seem only a small estimate for the result of that most 
impressive campaign of investment, carried on in 
the First Five Years’ Plan. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the whole of the imported machinery 
invested in heavy industries since 1927-28, which, 
according to Soviet statements, forms a considerable 
part of its new installations, was worth not more 
than £100 millions. 

II 

The Economic System 

Phnnmg. 

Planned economy is a corollary of Communism. 
If everybody is to get his ration according to his 
needs and work according to his best abilities, then 
the State has to determine these needs and to secure 
their satisfaction by setting each worker to his task. 
As Stalin has pointed out, such a system of planning 
would be a task too vast to undertake for a long time 
yet. In fact, a system of planned economy has 
never been attempted in U.S.S.P. since the repeal of 
Communism in 1921. For one thing, as Stalin 
bluntly admits, there has never been a proper 
distributive system at all, and it is for this reason 
that he proposes to build up Soviet trading. 

The First and Second Five Years’ Plans are not 
systems of planned economy but merely systems of 
plaimed production, and even this is an overstate- 
ment for no great stress is laid on the systematic 
nature of the plan. Changes in the plans are frequent 
and are enthusiastically applauded, if they extend 
the original programme of production. Any pro- 
duction exceeding the plan is acclaimed as a victory 
and is regarded as an offset to other productions 
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falling short of the plan. Obviously an attempt at 
precise co-ordination is inconsistent with such an 
attitude. If a bridge is planned, the “ over-fulfil- 
ment ” of one pillar does not compensate for the 
“ under-fulfilment ” of another. Whatever its 
various authors might have had in mind when setting 
it out, the First Five Years’ Flan has actually been a 
campaign of production aiming at a series of loosely 
connected tasks and inspired by the resolution to 
storm forward as far as possible in the various 
directions set out by the campaign. This spirit is 
being modified in the course of the Second Five 
Years’ Plan, by the attempt which is now being 
made to introduce effective marketing. 

Fulfilment of the Fiest Five Yeaes’ Plan 



Annual production figures. 

Percent- 





ago ful- 






1927-28. 

Planned 

increase. 

Actual 

increase. 

filnient 
of plan. 

Coal (mill, tons) 

35 

40 

29 

73 

Pig iron (mill, tons) . 

3-3 

7-7 

2*9 

38 

Steel (mill, tons) 

Rolled stool (mill. 

4-2 

6*1 

1*6 

26 

tons) . 

3*4 

4*6 

0-8 

18 

Oil (mill, tons) 
Electricity (billion 

11-6 

14*4 

20 

10*4 

72 

42 

Kwh.) 

Motor cars (in thou- 

5 

8*4 



sands) . 

Tractors (in thou- 

0 

250 

24 

10 

sands) . 

Copper (thousand 

0 

270 

57 

18 

19 

14 

tons) . 

Housing (million sq. 

28 

130 

42 

22 


metres) 

Operating railway 

185 

52 



lines (thousand 

kilomotres) . 

77 

17 

6*5 

38 

Suporphoaphato ferti- 
liser (mul. tons) . 

0-26 

3*1 

0*25 

8 
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The Soviets plaim that they have carried out the 
First Five Years’ Plan. In doing so they pass over 
in silence the biggest item of their plan — ^namely, the 
planned increase of agricultural production by 55 per 
cent., instead of which a very serious fall took place 
during the First Five Years’ period. The claim of 
having fulfilled (and even over-fulfilled) the plan is 
mainly based on the results of the heavy industries. 
It is stated that the production of these industries 
calculated in fixed prices increased from 7 billion 
roubles (1928) to 20 bilhon roubles (1932), which is 
about 10 per cent, more than required by the plan. 

Actually this statement is disproved by a com- 
parison of the official figures of quantities produced 
in 1932 with the official plan figures, as given in the 
table on p. 81 . The table contains most of the items 
of production wliioh are summed up by the official 
publication on the Five Years’ Plan as forming its 
most important parts, namely : “ Twenty-two 

billion Kwh. of electrical energy, 76 million tons of 
coal, 26 million tons of oil, 10 million tons of pig 
iron, 8 million tons of fertilizer, about 150,000 
tractors and about 250,000 motor-cars, general 
machinery in value of 2 billion roubles, and agri- 
cultural machinery in value of 1 billion roubles.” 
The table shows that coal-mming and oil-boring have 
been most successful, the plan being fulfilled to 72 
per cent. In all other fines of production, more 
complicated than these, the results fall so much short 
of the plan as to indicate no effect of planning at aU.^ 

In the fight industries the Soviet statistics claim 

^ As may be seen from the table given on page 79, the 
figures of the First Five Years’ Plan have now been reached 
for various important items. 



an increase of production value frora 8*8 thousand 
millions (1928) to 16-3 thousand millions (1932) ; the 
increase being about 65 per cent, of the planned 
increase. So far as quantitative figures are to be 
found — e.g. for textiles — ^they suggest that no con- 
siderable increase has taken place. Considering 
this fact, and considering also the figures for the 
heavy industries, as compared with the nlalma set 
out by the Soviet authorities in roubles at alleged 
fixed prices, wo feel justified in setting aside alto- 
gether the claims to any planned achievements in 
the light industries during the First Five Years’ 
period. 

Marketing: 

In the course of the last four years the outline of 
an economic system has been developed by the 
Soviets, which is based on the principle of marketing. 
This system was inaugurated by Stalin’s speech on 
Juno 23, 1931, in which three of the new principles 
were introduced : (1) Wages to bo fixed so as to 
assure a sufficient supply of workers of required 
qualifications ; (2) enterprises to be conducted on a 
profitable basis ; (3) personal responsibility of busi- 
ness managers. In February, 1934, and in the 
following summer, those principles were further 
expanded : (a) Soviet trading in open shops was 
initiated ; (6) the personal responsibility of managera 
was further enforced so as to make each manager 
sole master of his business (“ Socialist ownership ”) ; 
(c) local enterprises were made independent of the 
National Government. 

This system is called by Stalin (1931) “ Social- 
ism ” as opposed to “ Communism.” In 1934 Stalin 
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called his system the “ first or Socialistic phase of 
Commumsm,” of which the “ second phase ” was 
not to be attempted for a long time. An attempt to 
introduce Communism (its second phase) is regarded 
as a “ monstrosity ” which is as violently suppressed 
in the U.S.S.E. as in the Fascist countries. 

As yet Stalin’s Socialism is not a complete logical 
system of economy, but it seems possible to outline 
its tendencies towards such a system. Each person 
should try to make the best of his capacities so as to 
gain promotion and a higher income. Each business 
should use its resources so as to assure the best 
returns. Each consumer should buy at any shop 
the article he wants at the cheapest price at which he 
can get it. This economic system of Socialism is in 
its mechanism almost identical with that of Capital- 
ism, the mam difference being that “ ownership ” 
is not transferable by private agreement, since the 
Government appoints the “ owners ” (managers). 
In such a system enterprises must naturally become 
separate units under the effective control of managers 
who can make the best of local resources and local 
marketing; nor does it seem compatible vidth 
centralized planning. 

Actually the planning of local enterprises by the 
central Government has become almost a formality 
in U.S.S.E. The local Soviets approach the central 
Planning Commission with various projects which 
they consider to be profitable. From these projects 
the Commission chooses a certain number which are 
thought to be sound, and the local authorities are 
then provided with the money to start them and are 
held responsible for their success. The approved 
projects then appear in the national plan of the year. 
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Thus the Commisaion actually undertakes towards 
the local authorities merely the functions of a financier 
to an entrepreneur. 

A local enterprise is authorized to make invest- 
ments up to a million roubles without asking for the 
approval of the Government, and it may make loans 
to artels of handicraftsmen to finance production 
for its own demands. The system can he best 
envisaged if wo conceive of each private firm in a 
capitalist country being made into a limited com- 
pany, the State holding the shares and appointing a 
manager to each enterprise. 

While I feel convinced that no return to private 
ownership is possible in the IT.S.S.R., it seems that 
public and collective management is developing on 
lines almost identical with those in the marketing 
system of Caintalism. I’lio driving force in this 
direction is at each turn the recognition of the 
increased utility which arises when each economic 
unit strives for the most profitable activity as 
measured in market prices. 

Ill 

“ OVEBTAKINO AHD OUTSTUUmiNQ ” THE CAPITALIST 
COCNTEIES 

Efficiency. 

The urban population of the XJ.S.S.R. produces 
consumers’ goods and services to the value of about 
£800 millions and in addition means of production 
worth about £700 millions. The total is loss than 
one half of the British national income (£3,600 
millions) for a population which is only 15 per cent, 
smaller. Per capita the production of the urban 
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population is less than one half of the production 
per capita of the British population. This estimate 
is even too high, since the great deficiency in quality 
has not been fully taken into account. The reason 
for this comparatively low level of productivity 
is partly the low standard of efficiency, much 
deplored by the Soviet authorities. In 1933 76 
million tons of coal, of which 9 million tons were 
brown coals, were mined by 400,000 workers. The 
German mines employed in 1931, for the production 
of the same quantities little more than 200,000 
persons. The Soviet authorities were well aware of 
this lack of efficiency when setting out their plans. 
The tractor works, for example, were planned to use 
four times the labour per unit of production required 
in U.S.A. 

Much of the inefficiency is put down to bad 
organization. Kaganovitch describes as one of 
numerous examples the case of the “ Red Dawn 
Knitted Goods Mills.” “The Mills received (in 
1933) nineteen different sets of instructions, every 
one of which contradicted the others. The plans 
were altered over and over again as follows ; the 
output plan — seven times; productivity of labour 
plan — ^foTur times ; cost of production — eight times. 
The plan for 1933 was finally endorsed on January 4, 
1934.” It is with a view to remedying such a 
situation that it was decided to decentralize industry 
and to make the manager master of his enterprise. 

Poverty. 

In a cotmtry of great natural wealth, inefficiency 
and poverty might be considered as sjmonymous. 
But “ inefficiency ” which is due to lack of roads, 



railways, ix\aclunery, and houses is better regarded 
simply as poverty, The poverty in houses we have 
already noted. The poverty in railways is equally 
marlvcd. The European parts of U.S.S.R, have 
I'S km. of railways })er sq. kilometre. Thus, while 
the density of population in U.S.S.R. is 30 per cent, 
higher than that of the U.S.A., the railway system 
is loss than ono-thii'd as dense as that of the 
U.B.A. (4'3 kilometres ])or sq. kilometre). The best 
part of the cotmtry, the Ulcrainc, has a density of 
population nearly equal to that of Franco, while 
its railway system is less than one-third in density. 
Moreover, all railways are in a very bad condition. 
The country is practically roadless, and millions of 
motor-cars would ho of little use so long as this 
continues. Even more fatal tlian those deficiencies 
is the agricultural over-po]mlation. The sown area 
of the U.S.S.R. is about 320 mOlion acres, on which 
arc 25 million farmsteads. This gives about 13 
acres to the farmstead. On the average 10 of these 
acres are growing grain, being about equally divided 
botwoon wheat, rye, and oats; half an acre is for 
growing potatoes. The average stock per farm- 
stead is 0'8 cows, 0-5 swino.^ 

A comparisou of the European territories of the 
U.S.S.R. with the U.S.A. shows best the position of 
Russian agricultxiro. The territory of the U.S.A. is 
about 30 per cent, larger than that of European 
U.S.S.R., wliilo the poprdations are about equal. In 
the U.S.S.R. more than throo-quarters of the popu- 
lation are engaged in agriculture; in the U.S.A. 
less than one-quarter is thus engaged, and this one- 

^ Including the animals owned by State farms and 
KicMmts. 
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quarter provides a population four times its size 
with abundant agricultural produce of all lands. 
Although the non-agricultural population which is 
provided for by fanners in the U.S.A. is thus nine or 
ten times as largo as in the U.S.S.R., and although 
the buying power of this section of the population is 
at least thirty times as largo sis the buying power of 
the non-agricultural population in the U.S.S.ll., the 
XJ.S.A. has a considerable surplus of wheat and 
cotton for exportation. 

OvarUiking awl OuMri'Pf ing. 

This is the war-cry of the XT.S.S.B., and as first 
steps towards its realization tliroe objects require 
accomplishment : — 

1. The addition of about 0 sq. metres of dwel- 
ling floor apace per head of the population — i.o. 
1,000 million sq. metros of floor space at a cost 
of £3,000 millions. 

2. The construction of about 500,000 kilo- 
metres of railway together with equipment, at 
a cost of at least £.5,000 millions. 

3. The construction of about 1,000,000 kilo- 
metres of highways and some 30 million motor- 
cars, which together would cost another £5,000 
millions. 

After having spent the £16,000 millions an 
approach could he made to the main problem of 
what should happen to the agricultural population. 
At present the Soviet authoHtios are aiming at 
developing agriculture on an extensive scale, after 
the model of Canada. Complete success in this aim 
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would mean the production of the same amount of 
gram on about the same acreage, utilizing at most 
only one-twentieth of the present agricultural 
population. This raises the problem of the utiliza- 
tion of the remainder of the population. By opening 
up Siberia and transferring most of the agricultural 
population to those parts, the increase of arable 
land would be two- to three-fold. But what would 
be the use of a two- or tlxree-fold grain crop? 
Already there is enougli grain in the country, and 
certainly there is no way of selling some 100 — 200 
million tons of grain at a profit on the world market. 

Industrialization appears to be the only way out, 
and this is in fact tlie most prominent aim of the 
Soviets. Officially it is stated that the country is 
now industrialized up to 75 per cent., the next step 
being to industrialize it up to 80 per cent. These 
figures are, however, quite meaningless; they com- 
jiare the respective production values at rouble 
prices by the Soviet Government. To industrialize 
the country really means the transference of nearly 
100 million people to non-agri cultural occupations. 
In the past six years the Soviets have transferred 
about 10 millions, and the eifect has been an over- 
crowding of the towns to such an extent that they 
have had to be closed to all further immigration. 

The past six years have added to the national 
production of about £2,200 millions a heavy industrial 
output of about £650 millions. The heavy losses 
suffered during tliis period in the deterioration of 
railways and destruction of live-stock detract con- 
siderably from the value of this progress. But, 
accepting the increase at its face value, how far has 
it brought the country on its way of overtaking and 
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outstripping ? It does little to suggest when the 
£15,000 millions can ho found for the reconstruction 
of housing and communication ; and still less does 
it indicate how long it will be before the national 
income is brought to the £15,000-20,000 million 
which a population which will very soon number 
200 millions should have when it overtakes such 
countries as Great Britain or the U.S.A. Owing to 
its size, the U.y.S.l-l. might soon become a very 
powerful country, but it will remain a very poor 
country during tiro litbtimo of any person who can 
remember the revolution of 1!)17. 

IV 

Tun DntvtNO FoKors on tiik IJ.S.S.R. 
Prosfeols for the Indimlml. 

Every time I have stayed in the U.R.S.R. I have 
been impressed by the eagerness of spirit prevailing 
in the country, and a largo number of other visitors 
from all classes whom I have mot there have boon 
equally struck by this driving force, though tlicy may 
arrive at different judgmonte on its outcome. In 
attempting to define this driving force T find that it 
has two main sources, the first of which is tho hope 
of personal success which is disseminated in the 
population. Every worker feels sure of a job, and 
hopes to got a much bettor job by working hard and 
improving his skill. While tho average monthly 
wage on State farms and in the textile ^(md food 
industries ranges from 100 to 110 roubles, the 
average wage of steel workers in tho open-hearth 
departments is 760 roubles. Premiums are offered 
and given for good work to individuals and groups, 
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and tho bosi worko.ra (vdamiki) enjoy valuablo 
privileges. 

I'ho oiUieational possibilities olTcrod to ibo \\-or]<c 5 r 8 
and their children open np a further path to ]iro- 
motion. Kirgineers aiul liighcr onicials, successful 
doctors and scicntislis, live on si niodorately cotn- 
fortuhlo middle-class stialc, their salaries ranging 
from hOO to 1,000 roubles, {)rtcii being supplemented 
by c.Ktra income from private work and by additional 
bonellta arising from their posh.ion in the way of 
kulginga, motor-cam, Inivelling, and recreation. 
During my last visit to Moscow two largo atul c-Kcol- 
lont now hoU^ls were in the course of construction 
to receive olfu-ials (iomiug on huvsinoss from tho 
provinces. Considcu'ing tho average housing condi- 
tions prevailing in tho O.H.M.lt., such aceommodatiou 
is very far above tho ordinary level. Numerous 
goods, Htjch as {thotograjihic (aimcras, wirclc.ss sots, 
bicycles, motor-cars, taixis, and (tountry houses, are 
used or owned by HiKicessful persons who have 
managed t.o i)ttr(!]iaso them or who have njccivod 
them as sprstual gifts from tiui (}ov<iriiment. Success- 
ful workers and onieials are onc-tui raged k) make full 
use of those amenities and to enjoy life. 3)ancos 
and theatres are (xowdod, and tho pUjasuros of goo<l 
dressing and good food are looked upon as orodibable 
attributes of tho now “ eultnred ” life. 

1 <»«mot here enlarge on the various accompani- 
ments of this cultural change, 'riio host of tho 
swooping <dumgos is tho casting a\^ay of extravagances 
in teaching mothods, and tho introduction of normal 
forms of school lifo together with a curriculum 
approaching Woatoru roejuiromonts. Tho wide 
opportimitios of promotion are naturally most 



acccsaiblo to tho town-dwollors. But, though the 
asoent to tho peaks of social life is more difficult 
to tho peasant, the heights of those peaks must 
appear to him extrcinoly dazzling and oxciting. For 
him to become a factory worker of any chiss moans a 
rise to almost throo times his ]>rcscTit level. Thus 
there is a {)ionoer s])irit i)orvading tho population, 
based on hope of personal suctH'ss and carrying with 
it tho possibility of ]irimitivo enjoyments character- 
istic of pioneer communitios. 

TM Social Onthoh. 

But thoro is another and more important side of 
this s[)irit to bo (ionsidored. Tho great masses of 
workers and oflicials of tho IJ.S.H.il. aro not called 
upon to do any work for wiiich they aro not paid, 
Stiilin has by now firmly bsisod tho wage system on 
common sense. The marketing system is expanding 
further and might soon bocjomo tho mainspring of 
most oconomio aedivitio-s. ji\s a real economic 
system develops in tho U,S,H.Ri, from tho present 
conundnnn of makeshift, s it might boconio synony- 
moms with Capitalism, But it would bo carrying 
pragmatism much too far to consider synonyms as 
identities in social matters. When tho one tiamo of 
tho State suporsodos tho million names of private 
firms tho economic consciousness of all workera 
becomes unified under a common symbol. It is for 
this simple and materially almost unimportant fact 
that the U,S.S.K. is a different world from Capitalism. 
In tlio U.S.S.B. thoro is a complete inversion of 
responsibilities. While in Capitalism all good things 
grow by themselves and tho State is called to re- 
sponsibility only when things go wrong, tho State 
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is liei’O made t.lie i’oiud.ain ot au moneutM uiia wiw 
population itself is oxccratoil for all failiu’es. State 
eoono»uy tills daily work with public eiirotiou; 
dictatorship so directs this oiuotiou as to secure 
loyalti.y to tlio State o\'en in the midst of a catastrophe. 
Under tbo Soviet system the capitalist roliition 
between privak^ and public, motives is turned inside 
out.. Whereas tlu', avowed task of the private owner 
is .self-seckiiip;, and his implied socia,! functions aro 
out of siffht. tho Soviet ruler is ov('rtly working? for 
the public' ^»dy, and his persona.! ambitions 

remain behind t.ho seom's. J'’or those reasous t.ho 
system in the U.S.S.lt. is felt t.o bo purposeful even 
tihouffh ills actions ar(' not part.ii'ularly reasonable, 
n.n<l it is con.sider<«l as soeia.! tlnaigh its iiieeiualitics 
aro st.riking. 

But tluu'o still nvmains t.ho major oonsifleration, 
that this dict.at.oi’Hlii}) is acclaimed as a liberation of 
t.ho workers. 4’lie reason is t.hat tho workers draw 
gKvitor H|)ii'iliua! a(lvant.ago from tho tmifieatioii of 
(M'onomic eonscionstu'HS, atid sulTer less serious losses 
[>y it, tluin any other part.H of tho community. Tho 
omhloin of t.ho Kl.at.(\ with which the workers asso- 
(iiato themselves and which is stiiimpcd on all sign- 
boards, is to t hem what the national Hag was to tho 
pooplo of earlier days when it was spread out over 
all t he blazons of tlm feudal loixls. They aro not 
owners of their fat'tories any raoro than tho British 
eitison is owner of t.ho British Navy, But they aro 
owners to th(» same extent, and a.s such they can 
take pride in their fatttorics as much as tho British 
take pride in their Navy. 

Mo<litt!val eraftsmansliip and, later, pioneer busi- 
ness life in which everybody was an owner or 
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hoped to bocomc one, have been two forma of 
economic conaciotisncsa for tho workers. TJioy have 
pasRod ; State inanagomont by a bureaucracy linked 
to the working clas.s i.s a now and valid expression of 
economic consciouanesa for tho workers : on(!o more 
it gives a meaning t.o their labours. ’’I'lns collectivist 
intOTp rotation ignores tlio value of individual indo- 
pondenco and attacks at every point the ideas and 
institutions which would .sctliinils to public authority. 
If tboir dostnutiion is to he avoided, the community 
must bo made conscious of purpose in its daily life 
by some other means than a .social rovohition. A 
way has to bo found of (Scaring tho siglit of the 
citizens othorwiso than by tlio smashing of a 
mechanism which they fail to comprehend. 
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TROTH AND ?lU)l*AaANl)A (lOSfi) 

. . . SI all’ll, whom foroif'iK'in nw (ipt <o lliink of an a 
dioUiior, Imin^ nuTi'ly pi’iiu'ipal Hi'crolary (o (lio orj'tmitia> 
iion, a jiosi- from wliioh ho ooiiM a.l. any momonl. bo dis- 
miasod by ibo hiuhi'al. commit (o<'.—H. and R. VVobh, 
i^ovict Cmimummn (IDJiH). 

WiiM under the Holy Alliance atillnoHrt reigned over 
Ktiropc, inodoT’n didiitor,shi}M rcHtmnd with flio voice 
of eutlmsiaatic crowds. While absoluto monarchy 
claimed all public maiitors for itaoif, bidding the 
citineiia to keep cpiiot and to mind their private 
affairs, party ilictaliorship demtinds tictivo participa- 
tion of all men mid women in pnhlic life; the 
machine of democracy is kcjit in full swing, not 
mdood to give opportunity for oxprossion of opposi- 
tion views, hut to let the ])oo[)Ie show their en- 
thusiasm for the reigning party and to let them 
discuss how they could oven more zealously fulfil its 
policy. Froodoui to-day is drowned iu jiopular 
emotion. 

The democratic machinery can safely bo used in 
this fashion as a drilliug-gx-ound for professions of 
loyalty only if every public body is watched by a 
sufficient number of determined party momlkrR 
who, in their turn, can roly on swift and morcUoss 
action of tho police. Exporionoe shows that a small 
percentage of party members backed by police can 
bully the rest of any public meeting composed of 
indifferent or unorganized opponents of tho Govern- 
ment into loyalty, causing the gathering to appear 
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or oven (o ho lull of cul/husiaHin. However, even a 
considerable proportion of party incinbors has proved 
io be inolToi^i.ive if, as in the eswe of the Protestant 
Clmroli in (Germany, they arc not sup])orted rathlessly 
by the poli(H\ 'I’ho nso of the deinoeratic machinery 
for the subjection of the people is thus seen to 
depend nltiina.1.i'ly on police terror. lOvery citizen 
has to know that he is under surveillance of an armed 
force wu'lding arbitrary p«nvers to imprison or 
execute him on the suspicion of opposing the Govorn- 
inont’s policy. 

Dicta, torsliip wishing t.o cionl.rol the totality of 
Iniman life in its territ,ory will try to extend the 
democratic inacliiiuny as far as possible; it will 
di-aw tlu? whole iuiult and juvenile po])ulatrion into 
]>articipat,ion while at the samcf Wine widening the 
scope of ptiblie life to include activities formerly 
private, studi as, for exam])le. sport, love, or cooking, 
'fho democratic. ina.chin<^ry is tested p(a’it)dically by 
its rtilt'i's through t,he taking of votes. On those 
occasions the party uses its powers of persuasion, 
HUrvoillanc.e, and intimidation to the utmost. An 
oflicuent dkitatorship will obtain prac.tically un- 
animous votes even tliongh admitting the widest 
fmnehiso atul secret voting, wliihs polling will roaoh 
jwrootitages ranging up to liguros unheard of in 
donuxTatic oonntrios. 

The more c-riiel a dicitatorship the more democratic 
can — and will, in general— bo its institutions. 
Hitler often dolled the very much milder Austrian 
Government to follow his example in taking a 
popular vote on its polity, and there was never 
any doubt thati, wlien ho camo to rule in Vienna, he 
would bring gonoral franchise and the secret ballot 
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to the people of Aii«tvia, who would by these 
channels approve his policy a»s omphatioally as did, 
for example, the inmates of the concentration camp 
of Dachau in 1 9.‘U. 

The dictatorial use of the doinocratio inachinory 
was first developed in the war of 1914-18. Propa- 
ganda miiustries wielded cmcrgoncy ])owor8 to im- 
part orthodox information, ideas, and feelings and 
to stamp out other views. Mcxlorn dictatorships 
wore always well aware of ihe use of wait' methods 
in their homo policy. They (ionstantly referred to 
their activities in military tei-nis, and they justified 
their arbitrary power’s by keeping up a state of war- 
like omorgoncy, real or imaginary. 

This mcehauism. of modern dicta, torslup seems 
obvious to any observer who is out t>f sympathy with 
the reigning party. I f ho caivs little for either Com- 
munism or Fascism, the similarity of the various 
Party dictatorships will soom equally obvious to 
him. The non-Coramunist reader will, therefore, 
bo deeply struck by Mr, and Mrs. Webb’s account ^ 
of the political system of the U.y.lS.l.t., which convoys 
a very dillorout impression. On close examination 
of the book ho will find the following explanation of 
the discropanoy. 

The authors trace tho main outline of tho political 
system by presenting its legal structure and its 
most patent facts. Accordingly, they draw a 
monumental picture of its public life, which em- 
braces tlbe young and tho adult at work and at leisure, 
operatingthroughmillionsof mootings and discussions, 

^ Soviet Oommuniem : a New Oivilmttion f By Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. 2 vols. (Longmans, Oroon. p. 
1174. S6s.) 
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baw'd a. wide frauohists and ou pollings ranging up 
to almost JOO [)ct* ociit. Wc arc made to admire the 
fuuctkming of the democratic imudunory —whiidi 
under divstatorship rattles the louder the nn)ro 
ofTective tlus s(^(•r^^tl terror whic-h (H)utrols it fi’oin 
below -‘and we iire made to delight in the freedom 
onjoy(Hl by the (‘itizen. No single detail (»f this 
account is liii'i'ally iiu^orreet; it is tnainly by tlu! 
apace giv«'n (lO the description of the structure and 
operation of the deinoeratie machinery and by 
the enthusiastii^ eoinments a<ie<uupanying it tlmt the 
picture of a. free' and powerful democracy is im- 
presHe<I oji the read<a’. 

Nor art' th(' aetiially operal.iug powers of the 
dictatorship, such as Wta.lin, the Party, t.he OtlPlT, 
left undiHeii.ssed. But the refiu’enctw to these aio not 
allowed to <h'Htroy t he pietuio of a gn'at democraoy ; 
they fmcoine assimilated to tdie main argument or 
else, when' sonm ('ireumstaiutes are a.<lmitted U) ho at 
variaiua* wit.h it, t.hi'lr weight is redtmcHl to that of 
merely {ransif.ory or, at the rnosf,, unfortunatoly 
unavoidahlt' jjiinor eireumsttmees. 

'fhe result, is a preH<mtation which, at first sight 
and probably tt) most of the readers, convoys 
nothing else hut a monumental apologia of Soviet 
inst-itutions and of l.ho froodom enjoye<l under them, 
while {111 closer examination it- proves to be so full of 
nictiiy adjusted nwcrvat.ions aiwl containing so many 
details incompatihI<\ vvit.h the mjiin argument that 
the careful stmlent finds it imptmsiblo to form any 
picture whatover of the political system of the 
country. 

The greater part of the book boars directly or 
indirectly on the political system ; the other parts 
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dealing with coouoinlo. inattera, sociial services, and 
acieiitilic work are built up by a method sitnilar to 
that used for the presentation of the [lulitieal aystoni. 
The authors base tlioir main argument ou the in- 
formation given to them or to otlicr writers by the 
Soviet Govormnent. This material, underlined hero 
and there by tiie authors’ eMl.!iusia«tic^ conuuents 
and accompanied by their interesting rofloe.tions, 
makes easy reading to t.las general [.mblie. The 
material, however, having boon origiuailly issued with 
a view to propaganda, is uusysicMnatruj and tliereforo 
most unhelpful to a. student seeking serious informa- 
tion on any particular subjead., ()t». careful reading 
one finds, indeed, i.liat tlio gaps, inconaistencios, and 
vague points are so numerous that it is not possible 
to draw from this material any delinito conclusion 
of a general kind. 

I will now quote some spcciiie evideuoo in support 
of this general critioisin, drawing it mainly from tlio 
authors’ <iiscussi<m of tlio political system which 
domiriatea their account of tlio LJ.M.S.ll. 

The first volume ({>28 pp.) deals with the Oonstitu- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. as the authors see it. They 
claim that this is oomposod of — 

(1) The legally instituted political bodies 
dosoribod in tlio section “ Man as a OitiKou ” ; 

(2) The Trade Unions in conjunction with 
tho parallel bodies of tho non-wagc-oarnbig 
population forming together tho organiKation of 
“ Man as a Producer ” ; 

(3) The co-operativo shops, comprising *' Man 
as a Consumer ” ; and 

(4) The Communist Party, which is described 
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in ti chapter culiifcloil “ 'I’ho Vocation of LoaJor- 
ship.” 

In t he int.roductory ohupUn*, on “ I’lio Constitution 
as a Whole,” it is })ointed out that these four 
organizations arc the most impoi’tant of half a dozen 
“ pyramidal structures ” eacli “ based, aeewding to 
a eoiumon pattern, upt)n a vast numbc'r of relatively 
small meetings of associattsl citizens for almost eoU' 
tinuous discussion, atul for the periodical <Ureet 
elot'tion of pritnary n^prosentiitivc (louncils. Katth 
of these structures rises tier after tier, through 
sueeessivc Ht.ag(w of (iouneils, governing ever-widening 
artias and ttonstitiitiui by indirect election, up to a 
group which is suiireme lor <^a(!h particular mass. 
Tlu'so half a dozen <ndnunating groups, in dilToront 
eombinations, a.nd by more or less formal joint 
consultations, cionstituto the source of all govesru- 
montal authority, whetlun' legislative or oxe<iutive ” 
(p. t). The principle of sclf-govei'iiment incor- 
porated in those pyramids is further emphasized on 
the pago entitled “ 'Pho Power Cable ” : “ The 

power ue<!ded for mlmiiiistaition may bo generated, 
in the innumerable meetings of electors, producers, 
eansumors, and membcjrs of tlco Communist Party, 
which every whore form the btiso of the constitutional 
structure. It is transmitted through tho tiers of 
councnls m by a mighty conducting cable, working, 
as it passes, the macjhinory of govonmient in village 
and city, distritt and province and ropublie. .Tt is this 
conception of an upward stream of continuously 
generated power, through multiform mass organiza- 
tion, to bo transformed at tho apex into a downward 
stream of authoritative laws and deeroos and 
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‘ dircel.ivcks/ that is indicated l>y its inv'cntors by tl)e 
term ‘ domocratie centralism ’ ” ([>. 7). 

The next 150 pages deal with “ Man as a Citizen.” 
In the sub-sootion, “1,'ho .Base of the l?yraniid,” 
the electoral franchise is carefully conipared witli 
Wosiicrn systems and its extraordinary wideness 
emphasized. Directing our attention more par- 
ticularly to the political rights of the rnial popula- 
tion, wo hud that in tho meetings of tho village 
doctors “ tho discussions range over tho whole hold 
of ptiblic iutorosts.” “ Tlio vil lage mooting may pass 
resolutions in tho nature of suggestions or instructions 
on any subject whatsoever . . .” (p. 25). As t^> tho 
village Soviets olocted by tliese meetings “ the 
newest decree insists that it sliould consider and 
discuss also alTairs of rayon, oblast, republic, and 
oven U.S.S.R. itujmrtanco ” (p. 2!)), and fmihor wo 
read that according to Soviet jurists “ within tho 
village tho solo- (village-) soviet is * sovereign ’ ; 
meaning that nothing which it does rcspiiros tho 
sanction of any higher authority before it is j)ut in 
operation ” (p. 20), a statement to which tho authors 
add tho exclamation “ This does not look as if tlio 
Soviet Government was afraid of tho peasant, or 
distrustful of popular democracy ! ” (p. 20). 

Tho rural part of tho population of U.S.S.ll. was 
up to 1928 more than 80 per cent, and is oven now not 
loss than 75 jxjr cent, of tho total. Wo are told that 
this numorioal propondorauco always outweighed tho 
less favourable rate of representation of the rural 
population, so that “ the delegates deriving their 
mandates ultimately from tho village soviets at all 
times constituted tho majority of tho All-Union 
Congress of Soviets ” (p. 446), which is the supreme 
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body in i.ho Roviot- ITicnm-hy. This body elects a 
(Jonti'id Kxecutivo (lomtniti,eo called “TRIK,” to 
which, w(5 are told, is entrusted “ all legislative and 
executive power ” in the iutorval between the 
biennial nioc'ting of i.he (^)ngresa, which lasts only a 
week or so (sc'O pp. H.‘{ a.nd 87), 

\V<^ aril i.hus led t.o understand that the political 
system of the IT.R.S.ll. is that of popular solf-govorn- 
inent, which, owing lo tho overwhelming numerical 
excess of lb<< agri(mltural population, naturally loads 
to a. }>rcpond<n’nnce of tho rural roprcs(mtid.ives. Nor 
should we doubt (hat tho people make oltoctivo use 
of the wid<‘ libcrl ies granted to tlicin, since, a<!<jording 
i,() the juiihors, nowhere iu the world outside tho 
U.R.R.Iv. is (here simh a continuous volunuj of pitiless 
eritieism <»(' evi-ry braiuih of govornmont ” ([). 77.‘J), 
nt\d at (he <-Ioki! of their hook they ro-ompluusize it 
(iliat “ there is, as tlio student will have ctoncludod, 
no tiountry in (he world in whi(»h there is actually so 
much widesprejid publh; oritieisni of tho (lovornmont 
and such inc('ssa.ut. nwolation of its shortcomings, as 
in tho (pp. I02«-1027). 

Nor should any approlumsiou that tho Coraiuunist 
Party might. cxer<tise undemocratic prtwuro on tho 
decision of tho people be sustained, since " neither 
the organisation nor tho activities of tho Communist 
Party are so much as montiouod in tho ‘ Pmuia- 
montal Law ’ or in any statutory amondmonts of it. 
Nor has tfio Party any legal authority over tho in* 
habitants of tho U.R.S.IL, not ovon over its own 
mombors ! ” (p. 340), and accordingly “ If tho Party 
influonoos or direote tho policy of individuals or 
public authorities it does so only by persuasion. If 
it exercises power it does so by ‘ hooping the oon- 
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scionco’ of its own members, and getting them 
elected to office by tho popular vote ” (p. 340). 

These statements should ostabUsh it beyond doubt 
that tlio XJ.S.S.ll. is the fi-ocst peasant democracy of 
tho world. I’lio reader is, therefore, deeply puzzled 
how to reconcile them with the action descitibod in the 
section pp. 237-iJ72, by which tho Governuiout of 
the U.S.S.H. tvansforjuod the majority of tho javisant 
holdings into collective farms, overcoming — as the 
authors toll us — tho fierce opposition of the whole 
agricultural population. 

Tho authors do not refer to the disorO])aney of this 
action with the stateirumts made in the course of 
their principal argutnent quoted above ; instead they 
introduce tho subject as follows : After tho cavil 
war in which tho peasants supported ihe Red Armies 
“ tho peasants, poor, middle, or kulak, now imagining 
thomsolvos proprietors of the land they tilled, 
demurred to ])arting with their [)roduee to food ihe 
cities, oven at free market pricjos, so long as these 
prices did not enable them to obtain tho manufactured 
commodities they desired at soinothiiig like tho old 
customary rates. Tho ixsosants, moreover, oven tho 
very considerable proportion of them to whom the 
revolution had given land for nothing, resented, like 
peasant proprietors all over tho world, tho levying 
on them of any direct taxes. Nor did the marked 
development, in tho village, of the characteristic 
peasant vices of greed and cunning, varied by out- 
bursts of drunkenness and recurrent periods of sloth, 
produce anything like general prosperity, nor even 
any common improvement in agricultural methods. 
What became apparent was that the peasant, formerly 
servile, was becoming rebellious ” (pp. 23S-239). 
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For i\n appreciation of this passage wo have to 
recollect two facts not directly pointed ont in the 
book : — 

(IJ) The peasants in Russia were at all times 
much poorer than tbe urban pupulation.^ 

(2) 'fhe diriM't (.a-x (daime.d by the Soviet 
(Jovernmeiit and actually obtained after col- 
IcH'tiviyiation amounts to about 40 per cent, of 
the net income of the farmer/- This is illus- 
trated unintentionally in tJio book by the 
a(H‘ount given of a successful (collective farm by 
wbicsli 227 Urns of grain was sold [in ll):J2] to 
the (lovcrnment out of a total grain (3rop of 
<Uh tons (p. 280). ‘‘‘ Selling to tlio Oovern- 

ment means grain delivery at a nominal price, 
tlie amount (hbvcnHHl in this ease iH—deducting 
10 per vm'iL for rosowiug — 40 per (^out. of tlio 
net (aopc"^ 

Carrying ihcs<i facts in mind, o!io might well bo 

^ t^unmmrff of tiu* FttiJUm.vt\t oj thv iHrat Fim>yi'o;r Phm; 
Mewtow, lOlitJ; HtaU^H on p. !t»7 ptwaiils and colhu'tivo 
fjirnu‘rH drawn into iiuluHlry have raisiHl thtnr living 
Htundards 2*5 to 2 times.” 

abovis p. ii7, tmd Kiuckt*rbo(dter, Mote Wirtschajt 
nml lK(^tarr WoMatWitK Howi»hlt.; (025; p]>. 42-» 

50, wlu'H' tlu^ (Uwt'iMirmml* priet^s paid for wheat ar<' com- 
pared witli the j>n(M^ of lan'ml sold by tbt^ (h>vormnent.* 

*'* hwk 01 tuiy dirt'ct* siattnnt'nt oti iJuj mt^^ of the 
grain Uwy is ont^ of tlu' m(»Ht st'rious gaps in the hook. 
The reporit on 'raxation* pp. HO 117, numtions a singk^ 
agrkndtuml lax all aKncult-urid t'ntcvpriHCH ” (which is 
said to h^ nnudi in favour of tiu' (*olUK!tivt^ farms as com- 
pared with thi^ individual peasant ), but no rates quoted 
— aUiuiUgli the tiguu's for (he “ prognrsive income tax ” 
are given in <let.aih * 11)0 grain levy is at ilu^ bottom of 
all th(' muiti political, wxnal and cu^omnnit^ ovonis of the 
past ninel(Mm yt^ars in the Tho voathu* who its 

&ft» tininformi^d abm^i tho luitiuil hiko of this levy cannot 
pOBHibly undorstmid any of those events. 
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struck by the tone of ironic (ieprcc)ation in which we 
arc told that the pcvisanl^ “ resented, like peasant 
proprietors all over the world, the levying on them of 
any direot even though “ the. revolution, had 

given timn land for nothing.'’ How moan of the 
peasants — w’O n.re asked to feel — not to pay gladly to 
“ the revolution ” some 40 per cent, of their income 
in i-eturn for its gift ! And wo actually hear the 
ma.ssos of the poor defamed as greedy and cunning 
drunkmls because they are unwilling to bo taxed at 
the rate of 40 per cent, by a Oovoimnu'ut supported 
only by a small relatively prosperous minority. 

In other place.s and at other times it used to bo 
rather tho Covornmonts acting in smsh manner whicJi 
wore repn)a(!liod with greed and <!unning by the 
advocates of justice aud freedom, but t,he authors do 
uot consider this altiernntivo ; feeling that tho Soviet 
Qovornmont lias no other purpose than “ to obtain 
for all tho conditions of tho good life ” (p. 1018), 
they freely speak t)f “ 120 millions of peasantry 
steoj)0<l in ignorauetj, suspicion, and obstinacy ” 
(p. 245), witliout giving any consitloratiou to tlio 
wishes and riglds of those millions, not noticing that 
their attitude justifies Hitler and Mussolini, Colonial 
Imperialism and tho Holy Inquisition, as well as a 
number of loss illustrious tyrannies, who all are or 
wore seeking tho conditions of good life for those 
oppressed by them — as siuooroly as do the Soviets. 
To them, it seems, “ where systems differ is in who 
wields the bludgeon and with what purpose” (p. 
1032) ; so long as they approve of tho bludgeoner 
and his purpose they call it democracy. 

The authors’ reluctance to adopt this doctrine 
consciously and openly seems responsible for the 
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varioiw paradoxes iti wliich they get involved. Of 
these the following is a further e.xaniple close at hand. 

Wo are told that the fight over collectivization was 
at its height in the year Ih.'ll. " Beginning with the 
(iaIaniitouH slangliter of livestock in many areas in 
the nuialcitrant peasants defeatod, during 
the years Ith'tl and all the oll'orts of the Soviet 
(lovernment to get t he land adequately cultivated ” 
(p. 2r)5) ; yet have wo not kiarnod on an earlier fiago 
tliai during t.lie same iieriod the Oonnnunist Party 
was enormously popular among t.ho peasants. ? Wo 
have hoen told t.hat “ it is signilicant of the. ohanictor 
and popularity of the Party tliat out of village 
soviets at the I0:}l election, chose a Party 

member as elected firesidcnt, wlio is always Ut member 
of the local presidium, whilst :{,242 others elected a 
(lomsomol” (pp. .'U -22). Wo are tims asked to 
believe that, at a time when tho peasants were killing 
their cows in a desperat,e struggle against, tlio (lom- 
nuuiist policy, the popularity of ibe Party among 
them was so gr(^al/ that it caused thmn to elect a 
uiemlwr of the Party as soviet chairman [iractically 
whenever or wherever they could find one. One is 
left to wonder whet.her perhaps the word “ ohac- 
aefer,” ossoeiated with tho word “ popularity ” in 
the above passage, might uot indicate a reservation 
which resolves the paradox : “ character ” might 
IKirhaps stand for “ terroristic charaotor.” 

Tho short chapter entitled “ ,fn Wlioso Interest 
Docs the Oovernment Act ? '* (p. 44S)) suggests, 
however, that the village soviet chairmen of 1931 are 
only a special case of a nmre comprohonaivo paradox. 
It seems that in lluasia it is quite customary for the 
agricultural population to elect representatives who 
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are opi>usetl to tlieir owa interests. Only this can 
explain the fact stated in this chapter that up to 
1027 the Covornniont acted only in the interests of 
“ the urban or industrial nunnial-working wago- 
oaruors ” — that is, of about lil per cent, of the 
population. Later oi\, it is true, at least one class 
of the peasants seems to have iwcoino more mindful of 
their iiitorcsts or more enlightened in the choice of 
their representatives; for “since 1028 tho Govern- 
ment may be deemed to have in view also the interests 
of tiho kolkhosniki, tho ownor-pi'odueers in agriculture 
who have joined together in (!ollc(5tivo farms.” The 
reader, boarijig in mind the events of 1020-1032 to 
which 1. referred before, will ponder on tho earofully 
chosen words “ may bo deemed to havo in vhnv ” in 
this curious passage, and ho might wonder whether 
the “ interests of tlie kolkhosniki ” are meant to be 
distinguished from their M’i’.s7ni,¥, and if not, what 
would havo become of tho Government if the wishes 
of the kolkhosniki of 1020-1032 had been fulfilled. 

jJut wliatovcir may bo tho rea<lei.''s rcdloctions on 
these points, one thing appears clearly to him both 
from tho history of (iolloctivization, as told by tho 
authors, and from tho hist (] noted passjigo — namely, 
that tho Government has at ail times strongly opiwsed 
tho interests of tho individual peasants, whom it 
subjected to dotrimental taxation (p. 118) and other 
discriminating measures. Yet on page 72C ho finds : 
“ Adhesion to tho colloctivo farm is entirely volun- 
tary.” So he again feels much jmizzlod. 

The reader comes across more paradoxes if he 
examines the authors’ favourite argument in proof 
of free speeoli in tho U.S.I3.E. : “ It may surprise 
those who assume tho existence of a dictatorship, and 
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(letty thal. of iroo Kiicofh, to leaiti that, for nearly 
three years (1025-IU28) the issue [of agricultural 
])olicy] was the subjc'ct of heateti public controversy 
in articles, pauiiihlets, and books, widely circulating 
in largo oilitiona, as well as -[irolongcd conimittoo 
(Icbat-o in the ( 'eni.ral Executive Council and within 
the (joininunist I’arty ” (pp, 242-243). TIio argu- 
morit is repeated in various forms on pages 348, 3C7, 
448, and lODO. 

But, the rea<l('r will wonder, can the struggle 
between Stalin and I’roi^ky, eiuling at the close of 
U)27 W’il li tlui victory of the former, bo adduced as 
an ilhistrat.ion of common usage in presont-day 
l*.ussia‘< 'Pile fact reported on ])age 01!) that 
immediately alter th<^ e.lose of the debate 'I’nitaky 
and hundreds of his followers wore exiled to remote 
parts «»r tlui laiul and l.hat, as wo know from other 
])arts of t he hook, later on most of the others who 
stood on the losing side of that debato lost their life 
or their lilu'i’ty at ( ho hatuls of the socrot polieo, must 
<Hirta.inly discourago (ho proseiit-day Jtussian to look 
iipon t hat dt4)aie as a proced<‘nt on which to base his 
<!laim to free* spooch ; tlio more so, since it sooms that 
tho Koviet (iovernment d(HW not at all wish it to bo 
eonsiderod in such a light. An ollicial publication of 
U)33, <]Uoted by tho authors, refers to tho dobato in 
tho following terms; “ 'Tlie Ifive-Yoar Plan was born 
in tho mi<lH(. of a licrco elass struggle around tho 
<iuorition of tho main roads [or] moans of socialist 
eonstruetion. Notwithstanding tho counter-revolu- 
tionary I'esistaiico of tho Rights and tho Trotskyists, 
the (Jommunist Paidy and tho Soviet Government 
adopted tho Ifivo-Yoar Plan ” (p. 621). What the 
authors ask us to consider as a typical example of a 
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free debate, the Hoviot publication tiuoted by the 
authors calls “ class war ” and “ counter-revolution.’' 

But oven the authors thoiusolvcs soeni unable tio 
make up their nnnda on tliis matter. While a 
footnote on page I U)0 explains that it was only the 
porsistenco of Trotsky in his factious conduct after 
tho Party decision of December, 1927, which led to 
his 'persecution, tho “ Index of Persons” attached 
to tho book states that Trotsky “ after Lenin’s 
illness became persistently in opposition to the Party 
policy and was ti’ansferrcd from Oonunissnriat of 
War to that of Transport ; expelled from .Party 1 927, 
and exiled to Alma Ata ” (p. Ilf)!)). Since “ opposi- 
tion to Party policy ” i,s e<{uivalent to “ counior- 
rovolutionajy rcaistanee,” this passage condemns 
as strongly as tho Soviet source (pioUul boforo tho 
use whicii Trotsky made of tho alleg<«l right of free 
speech, and it (latly tsontradietts all tho previous 
arguments of tho authors oa t.his matter. 

Tho i)U!!:xIod reader wonders that tho authors 
should quote such a doubtful example of tlu^ oxt’Wiiso 
of free spooch no kvss than five timos, giving not a 
single other ease of a i)ublic diseuBsiou on import'ant 
political matters. Supposing that it is tho only 
exaraplo they know, how can they venture to use it 
at all 'i 

Another little example of tho method by which tho 
authors assimilate a piece of ovidoruso to thoir main 
argument, that tho U.S.S.H. is not a <lictatorship but 
enjoys freedom of thought and expression, is found 
on page 435. Wo road ; “ It is not o<tfiy to got 
hold of copies of tho pamphlets surroptitiously 
circulated in opposition to tho prosont Oovornmont 
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of tho U.S.S.R.” Then follows a list of objections 
made by ono of these pamphlets, and tho following 
conclusion is drawn: “ It will bo seen that these 
criticisms of tho IT.S.S.R. Oovornmont are exactly 
pnrallel in substance and in form with those that 
are made by a Parliamentary opposition to the policy 
of a Prime IVlinistei’ in a Pa.rliamoTita.ry democracy. 
They do not reveal Jinything peculiar to adictatoi*ship 
as such.” 

It is nut. (.he fact that, criticism, which would bo 
fre<5ly admitted in a dcTnocracy, e.a.n bo circrrlated 
only suri'cptitiously in lluasiji. thiit appears significant 
to the aut.hors; tho conclusion which they draw is 
that t.hcr(T is uo dic(.atorship bcoauso it is not men- 
tioned in the [simphlet. 'fho writer of the pam phlot, 
they imply, had no obji'ct.ion to being tliroatenod by 
imprisonment or exoeution, since lie makes no 
stat/oment. to the cont-rary. 

] will concludo my domonstrat.iou of t.he authors’ 
inconsisteiuses (whioh could ho continued in- 
delinitely) by showing how tho main outlines of tho 
jmtua! political systeiu of t.he U.H.S.ll., so unlike the 
jiictunj which tho authors try to impress upon us, 
cTin be made perfectly Ttlear by collecting some of 
their own statoments. 

We rea<l : “ ’riun’O can be no doubt that Stalin 
correctly described the situation when ho roforred to 
‘ tho supreme expression of tlie guiding function of 
our Party. In the MoviiTt Union, in the laud whore 
tho dictatorship of the proletariat is in force, no 
important political or organizatioiuil problem is over 
deeidod by our soviets and other mass organizations, 
without directives from our Party. In this sense 
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we may aay that the (liulatofahip of tlu^ proletariat is 
su11)ataj\tially the dicitatorslii]) of the I’iirty a,s t.ho 
force which efTectively Kui<h'8 the proletariat ' ” 
(p. 370). The niet!\o(l i>y which the Party, which, wo 
are told, inchidcs 3 per cent, of the votei'.s, excircisos 
its rule is also doscril)od : “ 'I'he highest governing 
bodies in all those hierarchies aro ftnmd to he almost 
wholly c.oin()osod of Party members ” (p, .‘JaO). 
“ '[fho Parly mombers who aro oflioo-hearers, and 
who are all i)lodgod to comph'to ohodioiuv to the 
dictates of the Party authorit.ios, ha.v<i assumed as 
their main vocation the supreme dinadtou of policy 
and the most imporfanti parts of its execution, in 
ovory branch of public administ ration in the U.H.S.It., 
whore public administrat.ion eov(a'S a much larger 
part of the e<minion life than it docs in any ot.her 
eountry ” (j), 3M). Kvon out of ollice we hoar that a 
Party member “ «m aimouncing his Party memhor- 
ship, will usually be able to setmre obedionee, or, 
if not, h(5 oan eommaiul any militiaman (police 
constable) <jr local ollieial to take act ion ’’ (p. ,■{,%). 

In the last resort the Party dictatiorship relies on 
the ruthless use of the armed forces, including the 
BOCi’ot polioo : “ It can ho infcirred that it wiis 
actually oxiieeted that to carry to (iompleiion the 
now agrarian nwolution would iav<)lvo tho summary 
ejootion from their relatively succcwful holdings of 
somothing like a million famili(‘s. Htrong must have 
boon tho faith and resolute tho will of the men who, 
in the interost of what seomed to them tho public 
good, could take so niomontous a docision ” (j», 50.'}). 
Those mon cortainly showed supremo faith in the 
police. W© might, therefore, agree that “ without 
tho G.P.XJ. there would bo no Communist Party in 
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Russia to-day, no Union of Socialist Soviet 
Rcpublii^s.'’ ^ 

The Tarty exercises t.hc legislative ixiwors through 
two alternative ohaiuiels. Firstly, as already stated, 
they secure for iheniselvos the juajority of the seats 
in the higlier representative botlies. For oxain])lo : 
“ At Moscow in IDUl it was they who saw to it that 
two-thirds of all tiho candidates who survived to the 
lina.l votes belonged to the all-powerful OomnmnLst 
orgimi/.a.tinn ” (p. -Ki). Hecondly, since I02<S legisla- 
tion is more fre(|uontiy etuuded simply by orders of 
the (Vntral Committee of the Tarty, which “does 
not Hmil. its intervenlion in the (vovernment of the 
U.H.K.R. to whai. may bo considerod legislation, even 
in its widest sense ” ; but also “ is perpetually 
directing the executive work of tho far-llimg Tarty 
membership ” (p. :{70). 

The real power resideswithasmallCommittoocnllod 
the TolitlmoMUJ (p. IttiO). In the Tolitbureau tho 
iidluems) of Staliu is dominant. On account of tho 
“ Adidataon of the Leader,” reforred to on page 4;}!), 
“ ho may b(» thought. t,o have become irroniovablo 
froin his position of supremo leadership of tho 
Tarty, and thondbre of tho (lovornmont ” (p. 438). 

'I'ho ruh'H of the T*arty ro.qulro that “ once any issue 
is authoritatively <let)idod by t.ho Tarty, in tho All- 
Union Tarty Congress or its Central Committee, ail 
argument and all public eritkasm, as well as all 
opposition, must, cease ” (p. 34H). Since changes of 
pidicy cannot be disousswl without oritioizing tho 
aooojjtotl poli<!y, it follows that no important political 
tliscuasion whatever is permitted. 

* From a Htatcmcnfc on p. C80 aa coming from 

“ a foreign ruaiUenfc of candour and c.xpt!rienoo.” 
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Thus tlu! simple and •well-known truili emcr<f«s 
that the U.S.y.It. is ruled by the (Communist Party, 
under the orders of the Politbureau, whieh is 
dominated hy the tmassailablo power of Stalin. 
Ifad tlio authors stai'tod oil! from those facds, instead 
of trying t<i submerge them in a, Hood of argument on 
freedom and democracy, tiny would no doubt have 
arrived at a more eonsistonl. iind intelligible aceonnt 
of the political system of t he Xf.S.S.li. 

Next to the ]>oliti<*al .system of the I.T.S.S.R., to 
which the greatest pait of the b(w>k relates, the 
system of Socialist economy is its most important 
subject. It is, however, impossihk' to umlcrstend 
from their hook how this Hyst.em w«>rl<s, sineo the 
authors <lo not t('ll ns how outputis and i)ric.e.s are 
lixod. Wo ar(' told that “(losphin ha.s to (iomparo 
the aggregate expected denmnd for each commodity 
or service . . . with l luMi niounts that the produetivo 
ontorpi'ises arc seviiraJly pi’oposing l.o turn out. . . .” 
(p. (120). W(' nught expect tlmse tavo (piantities to 

be dilTorent in general ; but we hear notliing of tlio 
principles by whidi the decision is taken betiween the 
two {Kjasiblo alternatives by whieh their disparity 
can bo bridged : to change the outfmt or to adjust 
the price. Since the authors give no consideration 
to tliis question, and, espo<!ially, do not mention 
pricing at all, tluur account leaves the reader 
completely in the dark to the ec-onomio menhanism 
of the XT.S.S.R. 

On the factual side the book is equally doikuont. 
It is written— -as are, for example, pages (550-(157 
on the results of planning— in the f<»rm of an en- 
thusiastic catalogue of disconnected items without 
even an attempt at a statistical analysis of the crude 
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data. Sfiuloufs wisliing to find out facts on any 
particular suhjoci-, Jot it l>c taxes, Avages, i>rico 3 , 
liousing, morbidity, or education, will find tliat tlie 
material prosi'nied is so full of ga|)s, so crude, and so 
vague iiT its foundations as to bo of little help to 
tliom for any serious study on the subject. 

In the chapter on “ 'I'he flood Life ” we are told 
that (.he <'uterprise of tlio Hovii'ts is like the under- 
taking of a. great engineicring work of uncertain 
success. " While the work is in [irogross any puhlic 
expression of doubt, or even of fear that the ])1an will 
not be Huccessful, is an a.ct of disloyalty, and oven of 
Ireaclu'ry, because of its possible olTcot on the Avills 
and on the elTorts of t he rest of iiie stall ” (p. 1038). 
I iiannot renu'tnber a.ny engineering firojoct from the 
Huck (lanal l.o t he Iliglit of the Graf Zeiipcliu or the 
draining of lJi(» Zuider Zee during which the public 
oxpn'Hsion of doubt was nuwlo a capital oJIenco or 
was not/, indi'ed, <put/<i eustoniary. 'fho groat feats 
of <(iviIis!Htion have not been accomplished by 
dictatoria.! oniciency nor have they needed for their 
protoet ion t hat/ nt iuosphero of enthusiasm oomhinod 
with iiaiiie. which is supfKweil to ho required for the 
creation of the condit ions of “ The Good lafo.” 

It is deeply regrett.ahle that the authors make it 
l.heir task to discover mw argumontis for the protec- 
tion of government, s stampeding their peoples into 
“ 'I’ho Good hife ” against intorforouoo from those 
who seek the truth. Much sacrifice of the intoUeot 
benefits ail dictators equally, and on balance 
amonnts to an injection of more venom into the 
issues of Europe’s civil strife. 

If such philosophy prevails there is little hope that 
the admirable advice, given to both the economists 
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of tlie IJ.S.S.B.U and those of tlie Western world, 

'' that i.lic rceiprocaJ ignoring of oaK*li (fi ber's si=u<lies 
and the reeii^rocal contempt for each a.rgii- 

meiits is, on l)oi.li sides, unworthy of whaii slu)u!d be a. 
ina.iter of serious common invesHgatiou (p, 075), 
will gain a,c‘.ccpia.nce. KStill less can we hope for trha,t 
reconeiliaiton of rival social do(‘-triiK^s whidi alone 
(‘.an save Europe from dissolutioiL Su(‘iii an a.im ca-n 
he attained only by toleraiuuv lluit is, .restraint 
imposed l)y ihoso who seok the t ruth on govcnmuaTitB 
bludgeoning i-heir peoples into {{oodiH'ss. 

Many (lu‘nkcu;s to-day do not ludit^ve in i.ruih ; of 
tiu)se who do, few (H)usid(yr it to he right to toll llu^ 
truth r<\gardless of political e.ons(M|uen(*es ; thiukca\s 
hawe thus forfeited ilieir right l.o n\st.ralu govaaai- 
ments in the na-mc of trutli. Unless intellecd.uals 
make a. mnv depa-rt-ure, insjurod by nnlliiuliing ver- 
acitys truth will remain powerless against* propagnjuia. 







